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PREFACE. 



Nothing is calculated to exercise a greater influence upon our 
uational destinies, and, through them, upon those of the whole 
worlds than the tone which shall be given to our popular Edu- 
catiQU» in this present period of its transition from merely 
irregular voluntary effort to the more systematic action which 
is dictated by the necessities of our material civilization^ The 
progress which is actually making, throttgh the co-operation 
pf the Government with the local effi)rts of voluntary societies^ 
in au atmosphere of perfect freedom either to teach, be taugjht, 
or remain ignorant, is thoroughly satisfactory. But this progress 
involves the impiediate adoption of still further steps^ the prin-^ 
ciples of which are imperfectly determined ; and hence a feverish 
state of the. public mind on the subject of Education, which can 
pever be terminated but by thesQ principles receiving their dis^ 
tinct and final ^ettl^pieut, Believing, as I do, that some of the 
views which are advanced, by even vigorous and benevolent 
minds, are fraught with the greatest danger, while yet their 
adoption, at some unhappy moment of our eventftd history, is 
quite possible, unless an early settlement of the question be 
attained, I venture to throw out the plan contained in the fol- 
lowing pages, in the absence of any, calculated for the country 
at large, which seems likely, at present, to obtain the national 
suffrages. It is embodied in terms which are almost wholly 
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extracted from my reports to their Lordships of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, and are therefore entirely 
destitute of that vivacity of style with which one who is not 
"writing on oath" has a better opportunity, if he also possess 
the talent, of gracing his periods. In these pages, as in their 
original place, they express only the sentiments of an indi- 
vidual, destitute of any official sanction, direct or indirect; but 
they are approved to his own judgment by an experience of 
some extent and variety, not only in the inspection of schools, 
but also in the analysis of our systems of local government, as 
assistant secretary to the Municipal Corporation Commissions, 
and in probing the condition of the poorer classes of our 
fellow-countrymen, as secretary to the Commissions of Inquiry 
into the State of the Hand-loom Weavers and the Employment 
of Women and Children in Mines and Factories. A reference 
to his Reports in the discharge of the duties of an assistant 
commissioner in each of these latter inquiries, especially that 
upon the Hand-loom Weavers of the Midland Districts 
(Reports of Assistant Commissioners, part iv., Sess. 1840, No. 
[217] ), would show that they are of no recent adoption ; and 
even their detailed application has been suggested in reports to 
the Committee of Council on Education, dated 24th Novem- 
ber, 1849 (in the Minutes for that year, vol. ii., p. 251), and 
1st January, 1851 (in the Minutes for 1850, vol. ii., p. 553). 



17, Savile How, London^ 
May, 1851. 
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EDUCATION 



NATIONAL, VOLUNTARY, AND FREE. 



To substitute the Christian School for the Romish Convent was imperfect 
one great aim and result of the Reformation in England, as in mentor the 
other countries which experienced its fullest influence. But in sngUnd at 

!•«■,•« « m the Beform* 

the sixteenth, and even m the seventeenth century, there was no atton. 
more conception than in the middle ages, that public institutions 
could be supported in any other manner than by a freehold 
estate appropriated to their endowment. Hence the foundation 
of most of the endowed grammar and parochial schools of 
England, by royal grant or private bequest, though they have 
never formed part of a system so completely organized as 
that of the parochial schools of Scotland. Yet even in that 
part of the United Kingdom, the population and its necessities 
have long outgrown the provisions of the endowment system ; 
and in England, owing to the insufiicient extent, defective 
character, and early abuse of the public endowments for educa- 
tion, the " labouring " classes generally remained insensible to 
its want, until awakened to it by exertions made in a missionary 
spirit towards the close of the last century. 

The Sunday Schools were the first silent but powerful engine voluntary 
employed to break into the matted sward of ages of isnorance during the 

*^ •' . . laathalfcen- 

and degradation ; and yet these date their origin only from the tury to 
labours of Mr. Robert Raikes and the Rev. Mr. Stock, at ^«* want of 
Gloucester, in 1781. The Society for the Support and En- for the 
couragement of Sunday Schools throughout the British Domi- ciawet. 
nions, was instituted in 1785, and the Sunday School Union, only 
in 1803. The day schooling of the same classes is of yet more 
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recent origin, for it cannot be dated earlier than 1798, when 
Dr. Bell published his '^ Experiment on Education," made at 
the Male Asylum, at Madras, and Joseph Lancaster began 
practically to develop the same principles in the schools of the 
Borough Road. Nor was it until 1808 that the British and 
Foreign School Society was founded on its present basis, nor 
until 1811 that the National Society was established. The 
next great step was the institution of the first Infant School 
in England, in 1818, and yet it was not until 1836 that the 
present Home and Colonial Infant School Society was formed ; 
and the successful movement of the Wesleyan body in the 
erection of connexional day schools with a great normal insti- 
tution, is yet more recent, as well as several spirited efibrts of 
the Independent denominations. 
thlllJwiTO*' N^^ ^°® ^^ ^^^^^ great expressions of the public mind con- 
L'n7v^?* templates secular instruction as practically separable from 
religions, rcli^ous educatiou. The national schools have recognized no 
instruction which dispensed with the catechism and liturgy of 
the Established Church, to which they have always been an 
appendage, under the immediate control of the clergy. The 
Home and Colonial Infant School Society was formed " for the 
improvement and general extension of the infant school system 
on Christian principles, as such principles are set forth and em- 
bodied in the doctrinal articles of the Church of England i" 
terms which, happily, exclude few dissenters ; and these at first 
formed a majority, though now they are the minority of the 
persons brought under its training to become teachers. The 
Wesleyan and Denominational schools use their own catechisms 
of religious instruction, with a permission to children whose 
parents object to their using these formulae, to be absent from 
this part of the course, though not from the reading of the 
scriptures in the authorized version, and the general scripture 
instruction. The British and Foreign School Society regards 
exertion for the Christian education of the children of the poor 
to be not merely a denominational but a social duty of Christian 
citizens, in which the members of different churches are morally 
bound to co-operate, to the extent that co-operation promises to 
be more efficient than separate action. " Regarding the in- 
struction of the people as a national object, it has always main- 
tained that it ought to be treated nationally ^ that is to say, with 
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reference to the country rather than to parties ; to towns, yatlier 
than to churches ; to districts, rather than to congregations."* 
" The introduction of the sacred scriptures without note or 
comment, to the exclusion of the formularies of any particular 
church, appearing most likely to unite the greatest possihe 
number, that practice has been from the first a fundamental 
rule in all the schools of the British and Foreign School 

Society."t 

In the schools of all these various connexions the scriptures fl*ejf,j^j^' 
in the authorized version are in daily use, while in the larger |°*yJJ***^'' 
proportion of them formularies are also used, with or with- ■choou. 
out leave to the children of dissenting parents to decline 
instruction in them, or, otherwise, to enter the school at 
all ; the exclusive system being the rule of the Church, and 
the open plan of the Wesleyan and Denominational schools. 
It will be obvious, too, that it is in the very purpose, basis, and 
organization of each and all of the societies which support these 
schools, to make every human provision for the employment only 
of Christian teachers ; those in the Church and Denoraii|a- 
tional schools being members of their several communions; 
while those in the British Schools, however mixed their cpn^- 
mittees, have certainly not been admitted to their charge 
without its being perfectly well known that they were, and 
commonly had long been, accredited members of some church 
or society of Christians. Except in cases so unusual that thpy 
may be called accidental, the tone of the present popular 
schools of England, as supposed by the voluntary system, 
is therefore, universally religious, as well as much of their 
express instruction ; and it is neither exaggeration nor hyper- 
bole to assert that the great common purpose of all the 
societies which typify the voluntary educational efforts made in 
England during the last half century, has been to riesume and 
complete the work of the Reformation, in so far as it can be 
promoted by the public day school for the poorer classes. 
Whenever a solitary school has been raised by public effort 



* Report of the Educational Conference of the British and Foreign 
School Society in 1844. 

t British School Manual, edition 1843, p. 6. Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, 1846, vol. ii., pp. 18-20. 
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for tlieir secular instruction alone, or their secular instruc- 
tion has been combined with attempts at moral training 
without religious principle, the result has heretofore been a 
miserable failure; and there is no existing class of such 
institutions ; the recent exi)eriment of the Birkbeck schools 
being virtually for the service of the middle classes, like the 
private schools of mere instruction with which alone they really 
compete. 
Voinn- The very existence of voluntaryism concluded all argu- 

defies the meuts for the suflSciency of "free trade in education," since 
uee tnSe^in it Sprang from the principle that there is no effective demand 
mndnecM- for Christian truth and civilization until it is awakened by 
Ssute aid, missionary effort and God's blessing ; while the daily neces- 
sities of its work, to which the few are always left to contribute 
for the benefit of the many, as plainly dictated the importance 
of its being relieved by the civil power from the burden of all 
that could well be discharged by the latter, and safely devolved 
upon it. In proportion as the public opinion in favoiu" of 
education extended, the legislature itself necessarily felt its in- 
fluence, and the statesmen who had ever been the firmest advo- 
cates of religious as well as civil liberty, were the first to obtain 
its sanction (under great diflSculties and even some obloquy) to 
bygtwitifor grants in aid of the voluntary exertions led by the National 
buiidings,&c. and thc British and Foreign School Societies respectively. 
These grants, at first for school-buildings only, were com- 
menced in 1833, and were made without any interference what- 
ever with the principles of those bodies, which were virtually 
accepted as part of the state system, if such it could be called. 
The institution of the Committee of Council on Education, 
in 1839, composed of the Lord President of the Council, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, and the Master of the 
Mint, provided a much-needed supervision, aided by a sys- 
tematic inspection, to administer the grants for school-building 
formerly managed by the Treasury. Finally, the Minutes of 
this Committee, with the sanction of Parliament, instituted, in 
1846-7, the present excellent system of annual grants for 
school apprentices called pupil-teachers, and for the augmenta- 
tion of the salaries of able and deserving teachers. The details 
will be found in the Appendix, in an abstract of their Lord- 
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ships' regulations, which are virtually the laws of public 
instruction in Great Britain; and appended to which is a 
complete statement of their pecuniary operation, from the first ; 
together with the statistics of the moral results, thus far, of this 
combined system of voluntary effort and public aid, proving it 
to be at once invaluable and insuflBcient. 

There can be no doubt that many who were unawakened to Pnncipiea on 

, , , which this 

the importance of improved education by sentiments of religion, aw is actu. 
have been aroused to the political necessity of looking anew to 
the moral foundations of society, as they see our island fast 
becoming the moated metropolis of a world, torn between an 
onward material civilization and a retrograde spiritual move- 
ment ; while others, again, dreaming that morals have an 
operative existence without their sanctions in religion, look to 
mere instruction, rather than to education in its highest sense, 
to outstrip the march of vice and crime. Even individual states- 
men can sometimes talk and act on principles as loose as 
these ; but practically, the experience of the last twenty years 
proves, that, whatever errors they may make — and I believe 
them to be made for the most part unwittingly, — the State 
has only one permanent desire, which is to co-operate in the 
work of popular education in the best spirit of the voluntary 
societies; and even with those very societies themselves, as 
supplying the best self-acting test of its own adherence to their 
spirit. 

A complete scheme of national education based on local tax- andaccepiru. 
ation and representation, would probably have thrown aside the 
voluntary principle, and reduced the religious communities to 
a very subordinate position in the matter ; but so far from being 
the enemy of voluntaryism, the Government has rendered to it 
the great homage, which I believe to be its due, of becoming itself 
the greatest voluntary, and patron of voluntaryism, and acceptin/j^ 
as the guardians of a mitions youth, those loho shoio themselves 
to he moved by priiwiples sufficiently souiid, and feelings suffi- 
ciently deep, to make personal sacrifices of time or means, or both, 
for its Christian education; a plan offering far less of symmetry 
than others, it is true, but promising to the apprehensions of 
Christian governors infinitely more than any other of the moral 
life immediately emanating from the Source of divine truth, 
which they justly regarded as more essential to its genuine 
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success. The gentlemen agreeing with the Government (thoBe, 
for instance, whose schools have since received pupil-teitchers) 
sought simply to preserve, in the midst of new arrangements, 
in the outset necessarily imperfect, the land-marks of the civil 
and religious liberty which the Constitution had already se- 
cured, and which needed only naming to be recognised ; at the 
saline time reserving to themselves freedom, in honour, as well 
as in fact, to plead for any further improvements which should 
ultimately appear desirable. As the result of the spirit of a 
sound mind, with which they were then blessed, they now see 
their institutions flourishing with augmented vigour; and if 
those who yet doubt will inquire why^ they will find that it is 
simply because they are working the voluntary system^ with the 
additional power supplied by means derived, through the State, 
from those who formerly neglected the grave duty of upholding 
their hands in so good a work. In fact, the part taken by the 
Government is merely an incident in the moral life of a great 
nation, whose schools will continue to reflect and to purify its 
whole character, so long as a Christian life is vouchsafed to 
animate them. And neither taxes nor local subscriptions are 
paid in this age without a most direct and rigid responsibility 
on the part of their administrators, afibrding a complete pro- 
tection from the lethargy which was to be the result of endow- 
ment; a term really inapplicable to the present subject, 
except as a warning to avoid for the future the rude con- 
trivance of a rude age, in giving to common schools independent 
freehold estates, in lieu of keeping them under a vigilant re- 
sponsibility.* 
Effects of the But the cfiect of the Government aid and inspection is not 

Government _ ,, ,,.. i-ii t-i 

aid and in- merely to invigorate the institutions to which they are extended. 
raise the tone Their tendcucy is everywhere to make the instruction more 

of the , . 

schools. simple and sound, and to raise the moral tone of the school, by 
placing at the command of the teacher an improved subor- 
dinate agency, which he is required to employ, not for the special 
service of a few of the children, but for the better training of 
the whole. As a foundation for their technical intruction, 
he is now enabled really to " educate" them in habits of 
right feeling and just thought, with reference to their most 



* Minutes of 1848.9-50, vol. ii. pp. 286-6. 
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intimate relations pud most familiar interests ; leading them 
to perceive, in every element of nature or of art, by which 
they are surrounded, that it is in God's wisdom and mercy 
alone that they live and move and have their being, and to 
the ministering industry and affection of the fellow-creatures 
whom he has placed around them, that they owe the ransack of 
a world for their support and gratification ; in return for which 
their contribution of fidelity, love, and labour, will also be due, 
when years, and the very education which they are receiving, 
shall qualify them to render it. The teachers who are thus 
enabled to elevate the whole scheme of our popular " educa- 
tion," in the best sense, are able and humble, cultivated and 
Christian persons ; and the young people who are employed to 
assist them, are members of virtuous homes, living under 
watchful guardianship, and yielding their whole being to a dis- 
cipline not less improving to themselves than to the children 
whonf they help to bring up. 

The high view of their office which many of these young ^o train 
people are thus acquiring, so far from involving any flighty teachers as 
conceit of its importance, or ambition of display through the and not ' 
agency of the children, is that calm and clear conception tMtrmort, 
of it as an educative mission, which habituates them to 
look from the youngest group of children in the school up- 
wardy not merely to dri'oe them forward through the technical 
arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic (though these necessa- 
rily demand the greatest amount of time and labour), but in 
an affectionate solicitude to train every tender faculty to its 
soundest vigour and truest use. Such a course is the very 
opposite of that which is pursued by the mere instructor, who 
glances condescendingly downward^ from the high empyrean of 
the upper classes, where the ordinary technical attainments are 
pretty well ground in, to the lower, to which indigestible scraps 
of the same are at intervals thrown, just enough to induce the 
parents to keep them in the school, year after year, until they 
come into the uppermost section. Under this system, which 
has commonly pervaded all our popular instruction, the mass 
of the population, being unable or unwiUing to keep their chil- 
dren so long at school with so little apparent result, early with- 
draw them, and thus incur the charge of neglecting an educa- 
tion which was never really offered to them. 
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imoroved Instcail of tlic lowcF lialf of each school beinf^ mainly em- 

ti'clinical ° ^ 

inaction ploycd, as heretofore, either in listening to collective instruction 
uiject- ' to the whole school which it cannot understand, or in learning 
■ectious, and thc first Icssons in reading in ill-disciplined drafts, alternated 
•tructionia with the worsc -disciplined indolence called writing on slates 
iioM, for * (which describes the whole course to which it has commonly 
are now bccn subjcct in any class of popular schools), it is now possible, 
with the superior agency afforded by the pupil-teachers, to 
form it into sections, in which the monitorial agency, when it is 
at work in the technical exercises, shall be well superintended, 
and in which there shall also be a large amount of collective in- 
struction by the pupil-teachers, equally improving to themselves 
and the children. Thus they can give them object-lessons, not 
on distant wonders and curiosities, but upon the familiar things 
of their food, clothing, and housing, and of the earths, stones, 
plants, animals, woods, hills, vales, and rivers around them ; 
training them to observe accurately, to compare carefully, to 
draw a conclusion steadily, to apply it cautiously, to inquire 
constantly ; to seek (in order to test the hypothesis which shall 
offer itself as the answer) the evidence of new observation, 
experiment, or testimony ; to apply faithfully the principle thus 
educed, or any other axiom ; to follow sequences ; in fact, to 
reason justly upon the things which affect their most immediate 
interests and gratifications. Again, the elder of these youths, 
or those otherwise qualified, in the opinion of the teacher (a 
division of the school into fewer and larger portions being com- 
monly used to meet their fewer number), can be employed to 
aid him in giving to the children lessons in the elements of 
Sacred History, dwelling particularly upon the life of our 
Saviour ; upon the characters of Joseph, of Moses, of Samuel, 
&c. ; and upon the numberless incidents, of graphic grandeur 
and beauty, in which piety is witnessed in deeds springing from 
the true heroism of faith, and with which their infant minds, 
moulded by a sincere and faithful, even though not a highly- 
gifted teacher, can at once sympathise; and these lessons 
should be directed, as much as possible, to leaving every pre- 
cept to be derived fi'om them engraved in the mind in those 
very words of Scripture, recited from the Book itself y which 
record the turn of hearts and of events, and which may hence 
become (D. V.) the aphorisms of their lives ; while to realize 
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some of them by analogical reference to their own conduct, 
even as exhibited in the school and playground, is by no means 
difficult. 

A proper scheme of time would enable a teacher, not only ^^*|^*^Jg 
to have these collective lessons given even to the youngest «J««j;j{j.^^^ 
children, but to make them the root of much of the higher tech- »nd technical 

*-^ iDstruction in 

nical instruction to which they are about to be advanced. Thus grammar, 
the object-lessons, gradually extended to some of the simplest 
experiments in natural science and classifications in natural 
history, and illustrated by familiar plants and animals, would 
involve, as one of their main elements, a careful and precise use 
of language in recording their results, which should become a 
first lesson in the construction of sentences, leading ultimately 
to a logical exercise in their analysis according to the rules of 
grammar ; which is properly a more advanced exercise than the 
first elements of composition, as much as reading is beyond the 
first elements of speech. Such a- course as this, which is the 
best for the English child, would put the Welsh boy almost on 
an equality with him, by enabling him to acquire a new lan- 
guage while his faculties were being steadily developed, instead 
of having every one of them dulled, his whole intellect con- 
fused or equivocated, and his best opportunities wasted, as at 
present, in passing through a second infancy of mere word- 
learning. In his case, too, special facilities ought to be pro- 
vided in the shape of proper books ; and the whole course would 
everywhere tend to remove that half-idiotic vacancy of mind and 
incapacity of speech, concerning even the common things around 
them, which is so painfully characteristic of the ruder parts of 
the kingdom. 

By the collective obiect-lessons should also be conveyed clear connexion'' 

* , " , ... '>etween the 

conceptions of simple geometrical forms, with habits of their ert.ication of 

. .It.! 1 . /» the faculties 

correct dehneation: likewise the first clear notions of number, and technical 

, _ , instruction in 

space, and time, and their measurement. These would be arithmetic, 
introductory to practical arithmetic, and, ultimately, to the 
rationale of its rules ; as also to the barest elements of geome- 
try, without which the geography commonly taught in the 
schools is too often merely verbal topography, in lieu of aflbrd- 
ing an outline for some general views of history combined with 
physical geography, which, whether illustrated by the features 
of the immediate neighbourhood or those of foreign countries. 
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would supply most interestiiig and instructive exercises charac- 
terised by an excitement that would remove them altogether 
from the category of tasks. 
Connexion Again, arising out of the scripture lessons, there would gra- 
con^Stike * dually come a whole course of religious instruction, conducted 
loa^iind by the master and the elder pupil-teachers, where the religious 
gioM S- formularies of their patrons are in unrestricted use (though with 
struction, frgg^jQin {^q the parents who do not use them to claim exemption 
for their own children from this part of the instruction, which 
they very seldom do) ; while in all others, as well as in these, there 
would be exhibited a far higher intelligence, and, I trust, a 
more reverential tone than formerly, in the reading of Scripture, 
and the questioning upon it, which are universally practised. The 
value of this part of the instruction to the education of children 
at tender age, depends, in fact, much less upon the formularies 
employed (so that the Bible, and habitual reference to its 
authority, be found in the school), than upon the character of the 
teacher ; a truly pious person spreading around an atmosphere of 
moral rectitude and tenderness, and animating, with a heart- 
searching life, sacred terms, which, conveyed through the solemn 
aflFectations of the insincere, or the logical flippancy of the un- 
awakened, would rather tend to stifle the best emotions of the 
soul under a veil of irreverential familiarity with holy things, 
or, tinged by the superstition and pride of the mere fortnalist, 
• would be used merely to degrade them into idols. A religious 
teacher, therefore, is absolutely requisite to educate children, 
from first to last, in the habit of seeking and loving the simple 
truths of revealed religion as well as of natural science, and in 
a dutiful, and earnest, and realised application of every faculty 
to the practical discharge of their daily duties to God and 
to man. 
Limits with- This appears to be the only secure foundation for the " social 
iducation of philosophy " which a very able and earnest educationist (Mr. 
ciiL^mSst Ellis) is endeavouring to introduce into the schools of the lower 
bTconflned. classcs ; aud lessons such as his might, on this basis, be of 
incalculable value. But of abstract science generally, and of 
the more refined and elaborate methods of deductive reasoning, 
whether mathematical or metaphysical, the children, at their 
present customary ag6 of leaving school, will not have obtained, 
at the close of this, or any legitiinate course Which can be 
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attempted with them, even a glance ; arid there will, therefore, 
be no fear of its leading them, nearly so much as the mere 
verbal and ill-digested schemes which they now cotnmonly pur- 
sue (without any conservative habit of inductive reasoning what- 
ever) into the snares of specious fallacies. Still less will they 
have approached, unless in acquiring a few simple roots of 
words, that higher discipline derived from moulding the mind 
to the classic records of the greatest creations of human genius ; 
while it is no subject of regret that they have not been indulged 
with the glowing fables of a sensuous mythology, or betrayed, 
through a false tone of sentiment, into the obliquities of 
degraded forms of religion, scarcely less sensuous ; though they 
would be better prepared to derive something of practical 
vigour, even from such mental food, in place of the abstract 
weakness which it commonly conveys, than many of the ill- 
educated above them, who have had no such wholesome course 
of elementary training. 

It is no system which I am describing, but the result to which No danger of 
all the best schools are tending by the force of their own genius ; tum. but only 
and the impossibility of over-educating children who are with- strmitm, 
drawn to manual occupations, like those of the English labourer, real edwa- 
generally at 10 years of age, and of the English artizan before 12, besubsti- 
should be obvious enough, without reference to the fact that there 
can be no over-education^ where the balance of moral and intel- 
lectual development is duly sustained by spiritual influences, and 
every precept is realized by observation and practice . There may 
be witnessed cases of over-instruction^ where no such complete 
training is contemplated, but in these cases there is so obvious 
a want of moral tone, and so peculiar an incoherency amidst 
all the cleverness of the intellectual progress, that it is easily 
detected by an inspector, and becomes the immediate subject 
of solicitous consultation with the managers, who are already, 
in all probability, disgusted with the pretentiousness which they 
erroneously suppose, from the example before them, to attach 
to all popular education, and in the promotion of which they 
will already, therefore, be slackening their efforts. The best 
available remedy is to substitute for this the more wholesome 
course of real education^ which has just been described as coming 
into existence under the encouragement aflbrded by their Lord- 
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ships' Minutes ; one of less outward pretension, but which, 
having constant reference to the familiar objects and interests of 
daily life, will therefore be in far higher favour with the 
parents of the children, as well as the little people themselves, 
and much less obnoxious to the misgivings of subscribers. 
By this means, too, we shall bring the really vigorous infant, 
and the boys' and girls' school, into one consistent course, in lieu 
of its prevalent interruption by the lower end of the upper schools 
being generally in a state of disorder approaching to anarchy, 
phvsicaiand Siucc this coursc has to be pursued in Jay-5cA^(?Zs, however, 
Training: and uot iu hoarding-schools^ such as those of the union work- 
sdSSis.' houses, it is needless here to enlarge upon the subject of 
physical and industrial training. There ought to be a suffi- 
cient play-ground, in which a proper attention to the former 
would contribute to the discipline as well as health of the 
children, while at other times it oflPers that moral study of their 
character which is appreciated at only its just value by the 
Wesleyan schools on the Glasgow system. The best industrial 
training in the day-schools of England is the needlework in 
the girls' schools, which appears generally to be well or- 
ganized and zealously superintended by lady visitors, with 
an apparent benefit to the habits of the children generally in 
neatness and alertness, which it would be a great neglect to 
overlook or undervalue, as a most essential element of their 
education ; the want of which, in districts where light manu- 
facturing occupations seduce the girls from its influence, tells 
most injuriously upon the tone of the female character, and 
therefore upon tiiat of the whole population. The only mention- 
able introduction of industrial occupations in the boys' day- 
schools is into the ragged- schools, where (the type of the good 
school being, everywhere, essentially the home) more of the 
influences which should be supplied by good domestic guardian- 
ship, have to be provided, than is absolutely required for the 
children of parents of better conduct, however humble in con- 
dition. These always want their children at home whenever they 
are not in the school, and put them, as soon as they can earn 
anything, to the industry by which they are to obtain their 
bread, which they commence only too soon, and in which the 
English are by no means an ill-trained nation. Under this 
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home demand for the services of the children, no industrial 
day-scliool on any elaborate plan can be conducted without 
considerable loss. This is very painfully folt even in the 
ragged day-schools, and contributes, with the absence of any 
payments by the parents of the children, either to make them 
very onerous to their promoters, or to restrict them to a feeble 
agency, which promises very imperfect success in a moral 
struggle so severe. 

It is obvious that such an " education " as I have sketched, 
limited as the scope of its " instruction " may be, can be con- '^I'f tcaciurs 

, * J ' tuna, pupil- 

ceived and carried out only by able and humble, by cultivated teachers weii 

jy^-i.. ^ ' io« i» calculated In 

and Chnstian men : and it is no small rewai'd to the State for carry out, as 

well i^S 

its frank and earnest co-operation with the voluntary element in tieveu.p, 
school management, to be assured that such is the general systems <.f 
character of those now intrusted with the training of the pupil- uon. 
teachers ; and among the latter, not only is the best teaching 
invariably graced with the truest modesty, but there is almost 
an entire absence of that conceit, which, considering their 
avocations, would inevitably betray moral neglect on the 
part of their instructors. They must, in fact, under good 
guardianship, either conform to and be moulded by a most 
wholesome discipline, or this discipline will itself move them 
to an antagonism of feeling which will end in their with- 
drawal. At present the masters, the pupil-teachers, and the 
scholars are all being greatly elevated by the operation of their 
Lordships' recent Minutes upon the schools which have chal- 
lenged their aid. But these can be regarded altogether only as 
the model schools for a system which shall be of national extent ; 
occupying, as they do, only the most favourable spots, and in- 
fluencing in only a limited degree the moral wastes of the 
remoter mining, manufacturing, and agricultural districts; — 
remote only in their untutored rudeness, for the two former, at 
least, are rapidly attaining to such a force and position, that, 
upon their moral character may yet turn our political fate. 

It is impossible, indeed, to follow out in safety the national Prospecuof 
career which is assigned to us, without an educated people : we L^lle? 
are raising a large body of young persons to be its educators, 
which they undoubtedly will, for good or for evil ; and the 
necessity of making every reasonable provision to give a right 
direction to their capacities, is certainly, therefore, not less im- 

D 



agency. 
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portant than the development of them. There is every prospect 
that, in the British, Wesleyan, and other denominational schools 
alone, there will be, before the end of the first five years of the 
, operation of the present Minutes, or within two years of this 
present time, about 1,000 pupil-teachers (irrespective of the 
4,000 who will then be found in National schools) ; and thence- 
forward about 200 a-year (or 1,000 in the whole) will present 
themselves for the completion of their education in Normal 
schools, and finally for employment in local schools. Since 
they ought to have at least two years' training in a Normal 
school, this current alone requires institutions to receive no 
fewer than 400 British and Wesleyan pupil-teachers (or 2,000 
in all), being a number more than threefold that for which any 
proper training-place can be found ; while no means, either, 
are yet provided for the proper support of the schools in 
which they are to be employed ; a deficiency which is the most 
marked in those very districts where their services are the most 
required. 
Necetsity of To throw upou the country and upon these districts a class 
schools for of vounfic Dcrsous like this, in a false position, and one probably 

the teuhers, "^ 5 a • r r U T *l • L r 

as well as of discoutcut, lu licu 01 embarking them in a proper course oi 
the schools, duty, vsiU do Something for the education of the people, it is 
true, but in a spirit the very reverse of that which was contem- 
plated, and leading to results far remote from those which are 
at present promised to us, by the most hopeful body of young 
people that any nation can produce, if ordy^ the like exertion be 
made to open to them the career of useful and honwurable labour 
which has been made to prepare them for it. The latter, indeed, 
supposes the necessity of the former ; for if extraordinary ex- 
ertion be required for the one, a simple analogy brings us to 
the conclusion, that it is equally required for the other, and 
that the precedence of time was conceded to the rearing of a 
new race of teachers, merely because this must necessarily be 
the part first accomplished of the whole work of elevating the 
pubUc education. 
k?*whShttS» '^® ^^ P*^ ^^ *^ "^ov^ (in the department with the super- 
^^oS^hfto ij^^i^^^ce of which I have been honoured, at least) has 
ilf th?£nm* prospered in the most remarkable manner ; at once elevating 
fSstiSn'^'^' the tone and incresbsing the vigour of the schools, and raising 
J^^*^ a body of exempUu*y young persons, possessed of attaimnents, 
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skill, and Christian motives to their just employment, which irthev did, 
ererywhere challenge an affectionate regard. For the com-rapportedby 
pletioa of their professional training, I doubt not, while I point ^l^ury 
out the necessity for its consideration, that due provision will ■*'°^' 
yet be made by the combined exertions of their Lordships and 
the voluntary promoters of education. But how the services of 
these young people are to be accepted and paid in the districts 
most needing thein, it is, I fear, impossible to show, under any 
existing form of provision. In fact, the schools in which they 
ought to be employed do not exists and if they did, would not 
be supported by merely voluntary exertion ; for such of the ca- 
pitalist leaders of the industry of these districts as care about 
the matter, provide their own schools, the insufficient number 
and character of which I have elsewhere described ; the middle 
classes will subscribe for and work in only the Sunday-schools ; 
and the labouring classes are quite unprepared to take the 
subject into their own hands, and will not even send their chil- 
dren to the day-school, until urged from without by a missionary 
zeal in the cause of Christian education, and then in an entirely 
misgiving spirit ; altiiough in such times as the present, all 
parties can toell afford pecuniarily to do their duty in the work. 

It is this comparative weakness of the voluntary system, so The Sunday 
fai^ ds the day-school is concerned, combined with its essential mia^n in 
strength in the Sunday-school, and its latent power in the spirit tntS must 
of the people, which occasions the great centres of the mining ^nded by 
and manufacturing districts to be the principal sources ofday-Mhioi. 
schemes of national education, which shall reconcile the volun- 
tary element with augmented public aid ; the best fiiends of 
the religious education of the people being convinced that the 
time has gone by when the home mission carried on by the 
Sunday-school in such districts, can meet all their educational 
wants, and that the period has now arrived for another, by the 
agency of the Christian day-school, not to supersede, but to 
strengthen, purify, and elevate the labours of the Sunday- 
school ; while the greater number of those with whom I have 
conversed entertain no hope of a progress at all commensurate 
with the gitnring necessities of our condition, without some 
local provision for the public support of the day-schools, which Thed«y. 
shall equally respect the influence cf religious communities^ the J^'^WJ*** 
voluntary principle and' the freedotn of instruction^ as the living aj^o^»J*» 

X> 2 principles. 
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elements of civil and religious liberty, which ought to be 

realized in this department of our social existence, as fully, at 

least, under a public system of local aid, as they already are, 

" under the operation of their Lordships' Minutes. 

•Local au. Novv, as obviouslv as that the voluntary system is wholly un- 

thority belter ... 

employed to prcparod to take up the whole work of secular in addition to 
sM.cise.ie that of religioiis instruction, so obviously would a complete 

voluataiv PIT • /» !• 1 

a«i'nov,so svstem or lociil committees oi ratepayers, takmg the manaqe- 

thil tiie con- p n i i i • i • i i i a* *p 

a.! ion of ment 01 all the schools mto their hands, be no nt agency tor 
r^nmsi- ^ conducting the work so as to recognise and strengthen these 
ciiu- employ- elements; for if the schools were to be purely secular, this 
would be simply ignoring in lieu of respecting them ; and if 
they involved religious instruction (and all influence so per- 
manent and pervading as that of the schoolmaster upon child- 
hood is either i^elijions or irreligious)^ differences would have 
to be encountered on the vijry threshold of legislation which 
would, in all human probability, perpetuate the dissensions 
among the religious public on this subject, until an impatient 
and ill-conditioned people, possessing tiiemselves of power 
through grievous trials, should institute for themselves some 
low and purely secular system, the professors of wliich would, 
to a great extent, prove to be the priests of a moral anarchy, 
chequered with mere superstition, instead of the peaceful 
members of Christian societies. Tlie vital importance, indeed, 
of subtracting the superintendence of the teacher's labours as 
little as possible, or rather of carefully refraining from subtract- 
ing it at all from the Christian ministry and congregations, and 
the societies formed by their various members (who will gene- 
rally constitute or appoint infinitely better visitors than any 
purely municipal agency), dictates the most cautious respect for 
all that every church, society, and connexion has yet done by 
voluntary exertion, at the same time that renewed effort should 
be called forth, with the greatest vigour where most required, 
by provisions gi'anting aid out of local rates, on conditions 
similar to those which regulate the aid actually supplied by 
their Lordships' Minutes, and which should simply demand, 
through a centralised system of Inspection, complete respon- 
sibilitij to the state for the secular efficiency of tlie schools, and 
the good character of the teachers. 
An equal fee But how cau such a Complicated Variety of objects, moral 
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and adminbtrative, be attained by any simple and self acting fur each 
regulations, fit for legislative adoption ? attendance 

By simply securing to the conductors of every elementary SScatedT' 
school, having a certificated teacher, and being duly approved iS^Sd" 
by inspection, the quarterly payment of an equal school-fee of, of a^ihooi* 
say, 2d. or 3d. per head per week for every child, of any age miKutcVed 
between 4 and 14, in actual daily attendance at that school, as nuttconhe 
proved by registers easily kept and checked ; such moneys G^diMs, 
being supplied by a small school -rate, levied with the poor's o?he?f °nc- 
rate, and administered by a Committee of the Board of In^afe^lS-' 
Guardians, with its own chairman and school-warden ; while the ^Srand'* 
whole of the inspection, and the administration of the public SuaJy '' 
moneys to be devoted to the education of pupil-teachers and J^a an'i'in-'* 
teachers, shall be intrusted, as at present, to their Lordships of ffo^ uH 
the Committee of Council on Education. Whenever places cou^iriTke'^ 
shall be found in which voluntary effort, thus encouraged, shall "\fe?(:om- 
not be able to accomplish the work, the Education Committee ^'^^^^' , 
of the Union may erect schools, receiving a proportionate grant 
from their Lordships, like any other committee, and exercising 
the like freedom of choice as to the principles upon which they 
shall conduct their schools, whether National, British, or any 
other, though, commonly, they would take the former, to which 
should be attached, legislatively, a reservation for the free 
admission of children of dissenters, without their being re- 
quired to learn a church formulary, to which their parents 
should expressly object. The functions of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Union being strictly limited to the mere distribu- 
tion of the school-rate, according to a fixed rule, prescribing 
an equal fee as simple and invariable for each child as the 
penny-postage on a penny letter (together with the erection and 
management of a very few schools, aided and inspected, like 
any other, from the Committee of Council on Education), they 
will not demand any degree of administrative ability and in- 
tegrity which is not usually found in the Boards of Guardians. 
The school-warden of the Local Education Committee should be 
the Union sub-inspector, reporting to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee and to Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, acting in 
that district^ and having access to the schools, and to their 
account and attendance books, but no power to interfere with 
anything, nor even to report on the reliffious instruction. 

Objections arising out of an alleged interference with private oi3ecSons°on 
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the ground of teachers on the one hand, and the liability to have those above 
JSth friS?^ the poorer classes using the schools and thereby challenging the 
cation? 10-** payment from the rates, on tliie other, may easily be answered. 
dre«*frS^* For the moral services to be rendered by a school (and it is for 
t&^?I*°^* these that its supporters already voZttntonVy contribute), there is 
among the poorer classes no " efficient demand," simply because 
they, and too many persons in a much higher condition of life, are 
commonly quite insensible of their value. Free trade in popular 
schooling, therefore, offers no remunerating price, except for pro- 
gross in the mechanical acts of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
to the equal neglect of both intellectual and moral education. 
Good popular schools, therefore, must always be the result of ag- 
gressive miovements on the part of the better elements of society, 
whether by means of the voluntary co-operation of a limited 
number, or the exertion of their legitimate influence to procure 
supplemental means from the general resources of society. 
The question of demand and supply sufficing for the education of 
the poor is in fact universally decided in the negative, wherever 
we witness the formation of a voluntary society fcr its advance- 
ment, as much as it would be by the enactment of a rate for the 
support of public schools ; and it is the struggle which such 
aggressive education has ev^'i^where to make against ignorance, 
indifference, and the poverty of means, which is now challenging 
this form of aid. Supposing it to be granted, I see no harm 
whatever in all who choose sending their children to the coin- 
mbh schools; the nuifterical proportion of a class above the 
labourers and artizans, who, under certain circumstances, would 
do this, being necessarily small. 
Of inter- Whether the promoters of a school should or should not 

»ub8crint?in« charge a further fee to the parents of the childreh (whibh there 
d?euv»piy- is a great moral good in requiring) might safely be left to 
ments, &c. themsclves, Within the limits of a few pence, under competition 
with the yarioiis interests around them, and with due reference 
to the condition and vilews of the supporters ; sometimes sub- 
scribing only #ith at view to the education of their oWn children. 
But everywhere the rule should be enforced, that, whatever 
the subscription may be, the fee shall be equal (without regard 
to the age, condition, or progress of the children), to maintain in- 
violate the moral wholeness of the»ihstitiltidn, so that one class 
may haVe no higher claim upon the teacher than another. The 
Union school-warden or sub-inspector would see that the inisti- 
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tution was nerer made a source of profit, by reporting all 
doubtful cases to the Local Education Committee and to Her 
Majesty's Inspectors, with whom it would rest to report to their 
Lordships, with a view to. the exclusion of such an institution 
from further assistance. The class of schools to be aided will, 
in fact, define itself, if this rule as to absence of profit be 
adopted, together with one which shall give admission to any 
ch^ld whose parents, if charged a fee at all, shaU offer one of 
1^ or 2^., so long as there is school space unoccupied by chil- 
dren admitted as cheaply. 

The Union in which the parents or guardians of the children ^^IS'SSd 
reside, if the same or contiguous to that in which the school is 2^^,5*^^,001 
situated, shall be charged with his school-fees ; but if not con- ^^^J^^ 
tiguous, there should be no claim for such statutory fee, since, JSJ^^J*®*** 
if the child be boarded from home for the benefit of a particular 
school, his parents can afford full school fees also, and there- 
fDre should pay the fee usually contributed by the rate, in 
addition to any school-pence that may ordinarily be charged. 
5t is need.less, however, to enter into minor details. There will 
be found np more difficulty in working a vol^ntary system on 
the basis of a small and equal statutory school fee of 2dk or 
3d, per child) paid from a rate, than on the present basis of 
the tota^ absence of such aid, and np nxore difficulty on the 
pa^rji of the State in co-operating with and elevating such a 
sys^eip. 

By this pl^n there would be required i;io new and expensive ^J^hJld ^ 
outlay for school-build«ings, since, in the districts most requudng ]jj3^*°^y 
§9hools, space in abundajQce is to be found in rooips already ™J*°JJ*»®" 
erected, though ill furnished, and closed, except oj^. Sundays, minimiied. 
for want of support Again, the economical and fisiithful ex- 
pend^tiire of the rate is easily ensured by deipanding accuracy 
in the school registers, so that they shall show opposite the 
name of each child his attendance or absence, both in the 
morning and afternoon of e£|,ch day ; a record to be tested on 
t^e slightest suspicipn, and its wilful; errors made liable to im- 
mediate exposure and punishment Since the payment^ out of 
the school-rate will not, however, be made directly to the 
teachers, but t^ their Committees, the temptation to make false 
entries wHl not be worthy of consideration in the case of persons 
of the character which it is tp be^opcd, that they wilj possess. 
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But it is needless to enter into the details which suggest them- 
selves to every practical mind. 
rciiivo This simple plan of providing a secure school fee of, say 2d, 

Mc'h?pian. o^* 3^. pcr head per week (being 2s. or 3^. per quarter), for 
every child that any educational society will really catch and 
educate, would at once relieve the State from all the inordinate 
labour and expense of providing and managing schools, beyond 
its customary systems of aid and inspection ; it would supersede 
for the present the necessity of compulsory legislation for school 
attendance, by inducing parents to challenge the education of 
their children, in return for the school-rate, and making it an 
immediate advantage to the school-funds to have them brought 
in by the friends of each institution ; it would open the career 
to our young teachers ; and it would relieve the brow of the 
inspector from the cloud of doubt as to their future prospects, 
which at present tends rather to chill their honest ardour ; since, 
with such a prospect of immediate usefulness, both Parliament 
and the public will make liberal eflForts to provide the means 
which are yet required, in the shape of additional Normal 
schools, to complete their training, and of improved local 
schools, in which to enlist their labours. All apprehension 
would then be thrown aside of the Government erecting a com- 
plete system of schools in the sole management of the civil 
authorities, which it is thought would not only supersede future 
voluntary efforts, but, being unconnected, and therefore in 
rivalry, with those which are already commenced, would lead 
to endless difficulties, if it were not at once attempted to absorb 
the existing institutions by such a system, which would scarcely 
be contemplated. 

The plan now proposed will have the incalculable advantage, 
too, of leaving the improvement of public education open to 
the competition of all the moral and intellectual forces of the 
nation, in lieu of locking it up in the trammels of one system, 
sanctioned by authority, and thus stopping that incessant growth 
of improved methods and systems which we ought to witness, 
by interrupting the facile realization of ideas, which may be in 
their origin mean and imperfect, and yet great in their ultimate 
results, under the stimulus of personal interest and connexional 
zeal. 

It will at the same time reduce to their proper insignificance 
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all contentions about the " management clauses'* contained in the to natkmai 
trust-deeds of essentially voluntary associations ; for the public wWch it » iii 
money being administered by an entirely independent muni- 
cipal authority, elected by the ratepayers, or by the Committee 
of Coimcil itself under the observation of Parliament, and every 
party being paid only according to the work actually done, as 
certified by their Lordships' inspectors, the details of their con- 
stitution become of very little importance, so that they comprise 
nothing positively opposed to pubUc morals, or the attainment 
of the object in view. And it equally disposes of another 
difiiculty ; for while the several Education Committees of the 
Boards of Guardians are to have their residuary schools on 
whatever principle they please, surely the Committee of Council 
may claim the same liberty for a Normal school ; and if the re- 
ligious public can so work the voluntary principle, with the 
public aid offered to it by the present plan, combined with that 
which is and will hereafter be administered by their Lordships' 
Minutes, as to dispense with the services of these residuary 
institutions altogether, it will be a subject only of general 
congratulation, and not of regret, that public departments of 
such delicacy and difficulty are not needed by the self-acting 
Christian people of England. On the other hand, it ought to 
be observed, that not only will the just influence of the sovereign » 
power be as complete as under a purely municipal system of 
local management, but the division between this latter and the 
voluntary societies of the influence which would otherwise belong 
to the municipal bodies alone, while it leaves that power un- 
touched, purifies the whole system by narrowing the field of local 
faction. 

The instrument of inspection alone, while it is one of which inspcciion 
the public will never stand in awe, because it is so easy to suificieut 

. , , , . ./•/*•• power of the 

remove amisbenavme mspector, is of sufficient power to accom- state over 

every educA'* 

plish all that the State can desire ; the receipt of moneys, whether *»onai ^o\e- 
local or national, by any school whatever, being dependent on the wimio 
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its testimony, while the Union Education Committee is always complete 
at hand to supply an efficient school where none is maintained syitem. 
by any other agency. The emulation will thus be equally 
powerful to raise the character of the schooling, as well as to 
attract the children ; and every good teacher that their Lord- 
ships' present Minutes will yet for a long time send forth, will 
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at once find employment under proper guardianship. If any 
proof were wanting of the feasibility of this plan of co-operating 
with the voluntary principle, it would be supplied by the gra- 
tifying experience of their Lordships' own labours ; and the 
umxampled character of such a system, in the practice of sur- 
rounding nations, is no argument against its adoption in our 
own, the constitution of which pursues its own laws of develop- 
ment, and both at home and abroad is expected rather to set a 
safe es^ample of social well-being than merely to copy the con- 
triyances of governments, which exhibit more of mechanical 
symmetry with infinitely less of moral grace than pur own. 
ihe*stete*' *"■ ^^ ^^^ besi^te, indeed, to express a conviction that this 
i'^ui?? ' P^ would, in a very short time, rally to its support every 
i«»>}y. rnoderate and practical man in the empire^ and be opposed only, 
given^avow- aud iu ^0 cud uusuccessfully, by the extreme opposites in the 
■ecuiar rcligious world, through an inability to contemplate the essential 
only, though difference between religious and secular instruction, irrespec- 

in camoat .' . * 

desire for it. tivelv of their practical inseparableness, in a complete course of 

nnion with _ •* , ', i • i i i i i • -i i i 

\\kKire\^^»\a education; as though it should be denied that there were any 
upon which such Separably presentable gases as oxygen and nitrogen, because 
may not they must be united for us to breathe them in common air. 
And, henc« the; most vehement denunciations of the precept 
wldch im^oubtedly underlies my present recommendation, that 
the aid of tj\e State should be given awpioedly for the secular 
instruction only, though in anxious desire for (fie union toith it of 
the religious instnu^ion upon which the J^ate may not enter; 
being identical with that upon which the mind of Dr. ChcJ^iners 
had become immovably fixed, and which he has embodjLed in 
words that can never be too often repeated, — "that iu apy 
public ineasure for helping on the education of the people. 
Government should abstain from introducing the element of 
religion at aU into their part of the scbeme; and. this, not 
because they held the matter to be insignificant (tlfe contrary 
might be stronjgly expressed in the preamble of their Act), 
but on the ground that, in the present divided state ojf the 
Christian world, they would take no cognizance of, just because 
they would attempt no control over, the religion of applicants 
ror aid, leaving this matter entirely to the parties who had to 
op with the erection and management of the schools which 
they had been called upon to assist.*' 
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This principle has not now, however, to be commended for The prin- 
the first time to their Lordship* notice. It is that which forms a^ocnted, 

tint whicli 

the basis of all their proceedings, at least with reference tOTOwiy 

* , Jr: A -r* t 3 1 • adopted and 

schools not connected with the Church of England, and is em- hatrfnceijeen 
bodied in the terms of their Minutes of the 19th of August, by their 
1839, and the 10th of July, 1847, which provide that, " the ^"^^^ 
Inspector will not be authorized to examine into the religiotis 
instruction given in the school, but he will be directed to ask for 
such information as to the secular instruction and general regu- 
lations of the school as may enable the Committee to make 
a Report to Her Majesty in Council, to be laid before Parlia- 
ment j" and further, that " no certificate of the religious know- 
ledge of pupil-teachers or monitors be required from the 
managers of schools who object, on religious grounds, to make 
a report concerning the religious state of such schools." And 
the only tangible objection which t^e extreme opponents of 
public aid to education urge against these arrangements and 
this principle is, that the desire to see religious instruc- 
tion invariably associated with secular (which they would 
be deeply grieved to suppose that the Government and a legis- 
lative majority did not entertain), is too authoritatively expressed^ 
in that the communication of religious instruction of some 
kind is made a condition of the receipt of aid under their Lord- 
ships' Minutes, and is one which involves an official necessity 
of designating as religious instruction that which some may 
consider by no means to merit such a description. 

The views entertained by these gentlemen imply that what- And at the 

•All . 1*1 J* '''a 1' i» foundation 

ever its statesmen' or a legislative majonty may be, or profess of the 
to be, and however desirous they may feel that the youth of «y«teiJof 
the whole nation should be reared under the influence of S«StKu'*^ 
Christian men, the State shouM confine itself to the en- 
couragement of wholesome intellectual culture, under as good 
moral safeguards as it' can obtain on an entirely voluntary 
basis; voluntaryism itself \^vcigihM& esteemed a test ot that 
truly Christian cbaVacter which alone can supply the best moral 
influences, more nearly approaching a true one. than any other 
which the Government can demand or obtain. Such is my 
own humble reliance on the moral strength of the Christian 
character, and misgiving' of the moral feebleness of every other, 
that I am by no means prepared to controvert this posit lon^ but 
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finnly believe that an inspection which demanded but a really 
sound and honest intellectual progress throughout a school, by 
detecting and exposing all the eye-service teaching, would be 
able to accept scarcely any of the very few schools not avow- 
edly Christian which would be presented for admission under 
their Lordships' Minutes. The small proportion of education 
not under Christian guardianship which might, in this sensitive 
regard to civil liberty, insinuate itself into public aid, would, it 
must be presumed by these gentlemen, when thus guarded, not 
extend any mentionable favour to error ; while the voluntary 
efforts of the Church, and of every religious society, or com- 
mittee of Christian men, would, by claiming the superin- 
tendence of the education of the country generally, make it, as 
a whole, what the majority in the State really desire, whether 
as citizens of an earthly or a heavenly kingdom. It concludes, 
in fact, and with truth, that neither pastors, committees, sub- 
scribers, nor teachers, without the sentiments of both, will ex- 
hibit the energy to accept, or long to discharge with efficiency, 
the trust thus offered to them ; while the zeal of all other 
managers, and the piety of all other teachers, will ever present 
results of a superiority to be palpable to the most secular 
mind. I am quite unprepared to argue against such a conclu- 
sion, but would confine myself to pointing out that it is very 
difficult to conceive terras more explicitly placing the religious 
instruction beyond merely official view than those adopted 
from the first by their Lordships' resolution of the 19th of 
August, 1839 (see p. 34). 
Objections on Yet, Still, it will be said that this is taxing all men for the 
irrei^o^^ teaching of all religions^ and therefore revolting to every 
encemay^ camest miud. But it has been shown that all our religious 
a cOTduTi ^ communities together are not prepared to undertake the 
uitfTtK °° secular as well as religious instruction of all our people, and 
t^°J?veS'* have more on their hands in the latter than, humanly speaking, 
ae?in"the" they are likely to accomplish; while it is maintained that 
oiThi"*"*''* though religious and secular instruction must necessarily be 
siiectors. combined in a complete education, yet that they are essentially 
different, and that the aid of the State is given for the secular 
instruction only^ while at the same time it declares, both in 
words and deeds, that it desires this instruction to form part of 
a religious ^ducation^ and in that desire will inspect each class 
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of schools by an agency, appointed by itself to secure its 
fidelity, but approved by the several religious societies and 
voluntaty associations which now exist, or which shall liereafter 
come foi'ward to the education of tJie people. But it may be 
argued, there will be a. small class of even purely secular 
schools receiving public aid on this plan ; and I can only reply, 
that it is quite consistent with civil freedom that there should ; 
and that if the members of Christian societies, placed on an 
equal footing with the few peculiar and enthusiastic men who 
will alone support them, cannot keep them in check by the 
superior excellence of their own institutions, where is their 
faith"^ I venture to them an assurance, based on an experi- 
ence for which they need not have waited, that there is not any 
fear of the result, if they are themselves in earnest, even in 
regard to the secular part of the instruction ; and as for the 
public scandal of the thing, there will be none while the State 
cordially delegates the local superintendence of the education 
of the great mass of the people, — of all that they can reach, — 
to the Established Church, and to all the other religious con- 
nexions and voluntary societies which choose to challenge it. 

But it will be said that such a plan would only aggravate the ^i3^*^JJ''*;*jJ}>' 
civil war of creeds, by setting one exclusive school against ^^^^^^^^ 
another; and in places where only one efficient school can be *© be met by 

7 • reauirinjf 

maintained, depriving the less numerous or less wealthy every school 
portion of the community of that very secular education forceivetpuWic 
which they have been called upon to pay in rates and taxes, it may lue 
This, unhappily, is a grievance which it would not oinginate.wnuteiitiaU 
It already exists in the case of the National schools receiving children or^ 
aid from their Lordships without admitting any children which SJreatiy ° 
do not learn the Church Catechism and attend the Church {hem! ^ 
Sunday-school. But it is one which ought not to exists for, 
though the religiously dissentient parents of a child, desiring 
to enter such a school, have no right to claim for it an exemp- 
tion from all religious influence within its walls, which is 
equally undesirable and impossible, yet they have a moral 
claim to access to the secular instruction in it, for which they 
pay in cathmon with the nation at large (if such instruction 
be practically accessible to them nowhere else), without the 
child's being instructed in formularies, the authority of which 
they do not recognise, and the terms of which are quite inap- 
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plicable to it. I cannot conceive, indeed, the disadyantage 
wMch cat! accrtie to tUe Church from its ministers having 
children under their influence for six days, rather than not at 
all, unless they win come to them on &e seventh also ; or the 
moral injury to the school generally which would arise from 
their not learning the Catechism, which, if the religious instruc- 
tion be properly conducted, will never certainly assume the 
atdpect of a privtleffi any ndofe than of a reproach ; while, on 
file other hand, the experieii6e of the Wesleyan schools^ which 
use their own forni'utlaries without ertftrrcing them, shows how 
seldom: exemption from theii^ employment would be asked. 
If I am rightly informed, the practice of at least half of the 
National schools is to respect the feelings of Dissenters in this 
particular; and as the real interests of the Church are on the 
side 6f the more liberal course, I would fain persuade myself 
that a mzqority of her clergy will avow as well as practise it, 
and. thus enter upon a new era in our history — that of the 
ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. Their Silent acquiescence was indeed 
given, onlj)" eight years ago, in 1843, to the course which I now 
venture to recommend.* 
Conclusion. Uulcss the Chridtiau profession in England be iAv more 
baseless than I believe it, such a plan as that which I have 
roughly sketched, would, I think, if brought forward by the 
Grovemment, be cordially supported by a vast majority of the 
moral force 6f the country, receive a parliamentary sanction, 

• The following are the tertns of Clause 66 of the Factories* Regulation 
Bill, 1st May, 1843 ; being that which was to have affected the religious 
instruction in Church schools, in the plan of combined education introduced 
by Sir Robert Peel's Government, and silently approved by tha Church : — 

*< And be it enacted, That if the parent of any scholar shall [notify to 
the master or trustees that he desires that such scholar may not be present 
at the periods when such catechism or portions of the liturgy are taught as 
aforesaid, it shall not be lawful for any peiisdn to compel such child td be 
present at such periods, nor to punish or otherwise molest such child for 
not being present ; and it shall not be lawful for the trustees or master of 
the said school, or any other person, to give or permit to be given in the 
said school any religious instruction to such scholar, except the reading 
and teaching of the Holy Scriptures as hereinbefore appointed ; and' such 
diild shall at the periods when such catechism or portions of the liturgy 
are taught as aforesaid be instructed in some other branch of knowledge 
taught in the school." 
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and becdine one bf the noblest moixutnients bi its pi^nioitbfs. 
If it were riot thus received, its fate would, 1 feat, belii^ 
evidence of fatal divisions among those at presehit deciding the 
motal cotirse of the empire, in ignorance or disregard of the 
rising flood of comparatively iriechariical forces, virhich is threat- 
ening to oVerivhelm thetb. Virtually it makes an offer £o the 
Christian meii and voluntary educationists of England, 6i ihe 
gttHrdiariship of the tiatioilal education, under the nec&s^y 
supervision of the Government, to secure its secular efficieitey 
and moral purity— one whicti they can scarcely hope to lidv6' 
repi^aied— («/irf tmll they refuse it ifmnde f 

The following are all the provisions requisite for caj^r^g it summary of 
into effect i — pian. 

1. It is proposed that each Board of Gttardians shall appoint 
an Education Committee out of their own number. 

2. llns Committee should appoint a Union school-warden, 
with a salary proportioned to his duties, which would every- 
where be the same in kind, but vary considerably in amount. 

3. The Clerk of the Guardians should be required to pay 
to the treasurer of each scfabol conducted by a public Committee, 
under a certificated teacher, and subject to the visits of Her 
Majesty's inspector and the Union school-warden, whatever may 
be claimed, at each quarter's end, at the rate, say, of 2Jcf. or 
Sd. per head per week for each child living in the UnioA that is 
in actual attendance ; |rf. of this fee beitig stopped for every 
absence from a roll-call in the middle of each morning and after- 
noon attendance on five days of each week. 

4. The schools, and their re^sters to be open at all times of 
ordinary school attendance to the local school-warden, and to 
Her Majesty's school inspector. 

5. The powers of the inspector and warden should be limited 
to reporting to the Committee of Council and the Union Edu-^ 
catioa Committee respectively ; and, of these bodies, simply to 
the suspension of their grants, for good cause shown. 

6; The powers of the inspector and warden should be uni- 
versally exercised (except with special understanding) under the* 
limitations prescribed by the Minutes of the 19tii of Aujgust^ 
1839, and the 10th of July, 1847, which form the actual basis' 
of all their Lordslups' proceedings with reference to schools not 
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connected with the Church of England, and provide that, " T%e 
inspector will not he authorized to inquire into the religious in- 
struction given in the school ^ 

7. The extension of the inspectors' duties, beyond an exami- 
nation into the secular instruction and general tone of the 
schools, to an express examination of their religious instruction, 
should be granted at the express desire, but have no existence 
without the express consent, for each class of schools, of those 
superintending heads of each connexion, whose veto is already 
accepted in the actual appointment of these oflBcers ; and in no 
instance should it be officially allowed to the local school- 
wardens. 

8. The Local Education Committee should itself raise and 
maintain schools in connexion with the Committee of Council 
on Education, in places where there is no voluntary agency 
sufficient to provide them ; but should never refuse the par- 
liamentary fee. claimed for children in schools supported by 
other means, though such schools are actually rivalling its own. 

9. The voluntary management of all schools thus aided should 
be as free and unfettered as heretofore, with this only condition, 
that, though a school fee may still be charged, yet no child shall 
be refused admittance on the payment of say Id, per week, so 
long as the school is not full of children admitted at as low a 
fee. 

10. The religious instruction in each school must be left as 
free from interference as any other part of its general manage- 
ment ; but no child should be refused access to the general 
education there given, because its parents object to its special 
instruction in a particular formulary. 

11. The school registers must be kept by the teacher, though 
presented quarterly by the school treasurer, to whom and not 
to the teacher, the sum of the statutory fees should be paid ; 
and any attempt to falsify the registers should be punished by 
fine, imprisonment, and incapacity ever again to hold a public 
school. 

12. The preceding provisions are sufficient, with such as 
already exist (whatever further sanction these may be sup- 
posed to require), for the gradual establishment of a complettj 
system of national education equally sound and vigorous. 
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APPENDIX 1. 



Abstract of tlie Orders in Council and JResolutions of the Com' 
mittee of Council on JSducation, regulating the Administration of 
the Grants for School Buildings^ the Appointment and PrO' 
ceedings of Inspectors^ the Annual Grants for Pupil-teachers ^ 

Sfc, ^c. 



At the Court at Buckingham Palace, the 3rd of June, 1839. 
Present : The Qubbn's Most Excellent Majesty ia Council. 

Whebbas there was this day read at the Board a Report from the Committee Order in 
of Council appointed to superintend the application of any sums voted by jime 3/1839. 
Parliament for the purpose of promoting Public Education, which Report, ^JJ^*" 'tJ,^ 
dated the 1st of June, was in the words following, viz. : — of Normal 

** Your Majesty having been pleased, by your Order in Council of the ShS^Schooi 
10th April, 1839, to appoint us a Committee of Council to superintend the Buildings 
application of any sums voted by Parliament for the purpose of promoting 
Public Education, We, the Lords of the said Committee, have this day 
met, and agreed humbly to present to Your Mcgesty the following Re- 
port : — 

'< * The Lords of the Committee recommend that the sum of Ten Thousand 
Pounds, granted by Parliament in 1835 towards the erection of Normal or 
Model Schools, be given in equal proportions to the National Society and 
the British and Foreign School Society. That the remainder of the sub- 
sequent grants of the years 1837 and 1838, yet unappropriated, and any 
grant that may be voted in the present year, be chiefly applied in aid of 
subscriptions for building, and, in particular cases, for the support of 
schools connected with those Societies ; but that the rule hitherto adopted 
of making a grant to those places where the largest proportion is subscribed 
be not invariably adhered to, should application be made from very poor 
and populous districts, where subscriptions to a sufficient amount cannot be 
obtuned. 

*' ' The Committee do not feel themselves precluded from making grants 
in particular cases which shall appear to them to call for the aid of 
Government, although the applications may not come from either of the two 
mentioned societies. 

^' ' The Committee are of opinion that the most useful application of any Normal 
sums voted by Parliament would consist in the employment of those moneys c^^nmOTlT 
in the establishment of a Normal School, under the direction of the State, pM^oned. 

£ 
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and not placed under the management of a voluntary Society. The Com- 
mittee, howeyer, experience so much difficulty in reconciling conflicting 
views respecting the provisions which they are desirous to make in further- 
ance of your Majesty's wish that the children and teachers instructed in 
this School should be duly trained in the principles of the Christian 
religion, while the rights of conscience should be respected, that it is not in 
the power of the Committee to mature a plan for the accomplishment of 
this design without further consideration; and they therefore postpone 
taking any steps for this purpose until greater concurrence of opinion is 
found to prevail.*^ 
inspeeUon. ^l ']^^q Commktee recommend that no furtkei grant be made, now or 
hereafter, for the establishment or support of Normal Schools, or of any 
other schools, imless tbo right of inspection be retained, in order to secure 
a conformity to the regulations and discipline established in the several 
Schools, with such improvements as may from time to time be suggested 
by the Committee. 

*' A part of any grant voted in the present year may be usefully applied 
to the purpqi^es of inspection, and to the means of acquiring a complete 
knowledge of the present state of education in England and Wales.*' 

Her Majesty, having taken the sud Report into consideration, was 
pleased, by and with the advice of Her Privy Council, la af^ove thereof. 

(Signed) C. C. Gbbville. 

Modil School *> < ^ The prpposed Nonaal School * was ta have included ' a Model School, 

relinquiaed. j^ which children of all ages, from three to fourteen, njay be taught and 
trained, in sufficient numbers to form an Infant School, as well as schools 
for children above seven. 

Beligioasin- . " Religious instruction to be considered as general and special. 

iSodel&hool " Religion to be combined with the whole matter of instruction, and to 

General. regulate t)ie entire system of discipline. 

special. << Periods to bq set apart for such peculiar doctrinal instruction as may be 

required for the religious training of the children. 

Chaplain. ^* To appoint a chaplain to conduct the religious instruction of children 

whose parents or guardians belong to the Established Church. 

Dissenters. « The parent or natural guardian of any other child to be permitted to 
secure 1^ attendance^ of the licensed minister of his own persuasion^ at the 
priod appointed for special rc^ligious iostructioni. m oraetr to give such 
mstruction apart, 

MiSsten ** ^^ appoint a licensed minister to give such special religious instiiiction 

wherever the number of children in attendance on (he Model School 
b^onging to any religious body dissenHng from the Established Church, is 
such as. to appear to this Committee to require such special provision. 

S'd^r*! " portion of every day to be devoted to the reading ot the Scripturea 

SchooL* ^ *^ in the School, under the general direction of the Committee, and superin- 

Boman tendence of the rector. Roman Catholics,, if their parents or guardians 
require it, to read their own version of the Scriptures, either at the time 
fixed for reading the Scriptures, or at the hours of special instruction." 
Minute, ISth April, IS39, as quoted in the pamphlet entitled, " The School, 
in: its rdaikta to the Siate, the Church, and the Congregation^* 8vo., 1847. 



Catholics. 
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Extraet$ fr&m the Minutes of the Chmmittee of Council on Education^ Mi^^H, mh 
WthAuguif, 1839 [but transmitted to the British and Foreign School '^'^'** ^^^^' 
Society, in a letter dated 17 th August, 1839}. 

1. Before any grant of mouey for the purpose of buHding a model or Gonditiofn 
tratfting sehool is sanctioned by the Committee, they will require that an M«dA 
estimate of the proposed outlay on account of the proportion subscribed Sciw^. 
from private sources, and of the number of young persons or children to be 
educated therein, together with the general plan of the school, and the 
reguktions to be adopted, shall be laid before them. They likewise require 

that liik account of the strms expended shall be snbmitt^ to them, and that 
before any such grant is issued^ the sum derived from private sources shall 
be actually expended. 

2. The Committee will require, as an indispensable condition, that An inspectors 
Inspector acting under their authority shall be enabled to visit every school examine 
to which any gttskt shall in future be made. Such Inspector will not be jj|^\"j^^i 
authmized to ezatliine Into the religious instruction given in the school, but into secular 
h6 will be directed to ask for such information as to the secular instruction **"'*^*^^®"- 
and general regolaUons of the school as may enable the Committee to make 

a Report to lier Majesty in Council, to be laid before both Houses of Par- 
Hament. 

J^xtrdctsfrom Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, dftnutet, uth 

24th September, 1839. l^saT**^' 

Head, — An account of the applications for pecuniary aid to schools in Modifications 
Great Britain, not including applications for endowment, under 1 and OtS^par^ 

12 Vict, C. 87. sued by the 

. T J ^ . Treasury. 

The Lords of the Committee deliberate as to the best manner of effecting 
the objects contemplated in the vote of the last session ; the sum voted is 
80,000/. ; the number of applications is already 307 ; the number of 
scholars to be educated in the proposed schools is 58,302 ; and the amount 
applied for is 48,590/. 

The Lords of t&e Committee observe, that in a large proportion of the 
applications now before them, the memorialists have commenced or under- 
taken the erection of school-houses, in the expectation of receiving pecuniary 
assistance frtHn Her Majesty's Government, upon conditions similar to those 
which were required by the Lords of the Treasury ; and the Lords of the 
Committee resolve to be guided by the Regulations contsuned in the 
Treasury Minutes, in so far as will be consistent with the terms of Her 
Majesty's Order in Conncil of 3rd June, 1839. 

The following regulations will thei'efbre gbvefh the appropriation of the 
sara intrusted to the superintendence of the Committee : — 

1. Every atppiicatioa for a gnuiik to be^ made in the form of a memorial RegruiaHons, 
addrfessted "To the Right Honourable the Ldrdi of the^ Committee of Jor'Suumng. 
Council on Education." 

2. The Committee will connder the memorials in order, according to the 
dates at Which fliey have been or shall b* received. 

31 The rtght of inspection will be required by the Committee in all cases : 
Inspectors, authorized by Her Majesty in Council, will be appointed from 
time to tkMf to fidit schoc^s to be henceforth aided by public money : the 

E 2 
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Inspectors will not interfere with the religious instruction, or discipline, or 
management of the school, it being their object to collect facts and informa- 
tion, and to report the result of their inspections to the Committee of Council.* 

* This paragraph is the one quoted in all the certificates signed by the 
managers of schools as ** Regulation A," and differs materially in terms from 
the resolution of the 1 9th August, 1839; and yet it has geuerajfy held the place 
of that resolution, or been confounded with it, as in the following extract 
from the pamphlet entitled ''The School, in its relations to the State, the 
Church, and the Congregation," p. 25, third thousand : — ** The Church of 
England and the Church of Scotland were desirous that the religious instruction 
in their schools should be open to the examination of the Inspector. On the 
contrary, the British and Foreign School Society was understood {vide Minutes, 
1842-3, p. 525) to prefer that the terms of their Lordships' third regulation of 
the Minute of the 24th September, 1839, should be adhered to, viz., that * the 
Inspector should not be authorized to examine into the religious instruction 
given in the schools.' ** These are the correct terms of the Minute of the 19M 
of August, 1839, as quoted in a letter of Wm. Allen from one addressed, on 
behalf of their Lordships, to the British and Foreign School Society, on the 
17^^ <f August, 1839, and which could not have contained the Minutes passed 
a month later, the terms of which are seen to be different. This letter of the 
17th of August, 1839, with the terms of the earlier resolution, will be found 
in the " Minutes," &c., for 1842-3, pp. 401-3 ; but this «* resolution" remained 
in effect eclipsed by the " regulation " until reiterated on the 10th of July, 
1847, by an express Minute, which is hereinafter inserted, though this also has 
never yet attained its proper place in the published volumes of their Lord- 
ships' Minutes, or, in fact, found any place there. Some apology appears 
therefore to be due for its publication here, or it might be supposed that I am 
availing myself improperly of official opportunities. 

It is printed from a copy on a folio sheet, which was in public use immedi- 
ately after it had been passed ; and it is inserted in the present abstract because 
its omission contributes, with the practical loss to public sight of the original 
of the 19th of August, 1839, in a mere postcript of a letter, to give an air of 
uncertainty to some of the proceedings of the Committee of Council, when 
there has been a complete consistency throughout. It will be observed, that 
so f9X from having recently entered upon a new line of policy, the chain 
of agreement is complete between these resolutions and that of the 18th 
of December, 1847, admitting the Roman Catholics to share in the grants 
for education, imder an inspection of only their secular instruction. This con- 
nexion is simply one unchanged principle, which received its fullest definition 
from the Marquis of Lansdowne, in a debate in the House of Lords, in 
1839, when he assured the Archbishop of Canterbury, " that it had never 
entered into the mind of any member of the Committee of Privy Council to 
use the Inspectors as agents to interfere, either directly or indirectly, with the 
religious education given in the schools. What the Inspectors ought to interfere 
in was, the more mechanical arrangements and improvements in education ; 
improvements which ought to be introduced into all schools, as they did not 
bear on any question of religion, but on a question which was all but of equal 
importance, he meant the training up of the scholars in those habits of disci- 
pline, of industry, and of employment, which ought to form part of every plan 
of general education." — (Recent Measures for the Promotion of Education, 
8vo., 1839, 10th edition, p. 59.) Such and none other are, to the present day, 
the duties of the Inspector, as an agent of the Stale, in the meaning of this 
whole series of Minutes ; even the first of which is still in full force, and ap- 
plies to the Inspectors of all schools, including those of the Established Church. 
The ftirther extension of their duties, in any instance, even to the examination 
of the religious instruction, is matter of special understanding with each con- 
nexion, as it is recommended that it should continue. 

This practical loss to the public view of the terms of the resolution of the 
19th of August, 1839, and the presentation to it of the less explicit terms of the 
regulation of the 24th of September, 1839, and subsequently of those of the 3rd 
of December, IS39, yet without any repeal of the first resolution, wkich has r«- 
mained in force to the present time, operated, I think, iujurioosly on the public 
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4. Before any application for aid shall be entertained, the Committee Caaes to be 
will require to be satisfied, by reference either to the inspectors, or to the SfwcrSg? 
National or British and Foreign School Society, or, if the school be in 
Scotland, to some competent authority there : — 

1st. That the case is deserving of assistance. 

2nd. That there are no charitable or other funds or endowments which 

might supersede the necessity of a grant. 
3rd. That the site of the school-house has been obtained with a good 

legal tenure ; and that, by conveyance to trustees, it has 

been duly secured for the education of the children of the 

poor. 
4th. That it is reasonable to expect that the school will be efficiently 

and permanently supported. 

5. The Committee will require that every building, on behalf of which 
any application is entertained, shall be of substantial erection, and that 
in the plans thereof not less than six square feet be provided for each 
child. 

6. All recipients of grants will be required to bind themselves to submit Audit, &c. 
to any audit of their building account, and to furnish any Reports of their 
schools which the Committee of Council may require. 

7. The Committee will require that the certificate hereto annexed shall 
be signed by the applicants, and presented to the Committee, before their 
Lordships will authorize the payment of any grant which may be made to a 
school. 

8. In all ordinary cases the grants will be made in aid of the erection of Scale of 
school-houses (exclusive of residence for master or assistant) upon the fol- *'*" 
lowing further conditions : — 

1st. That for every 10*. to be granted by the Committee, the means of 
educating one child (at least) shall be provided. 

mind; happening, as they did, at the termination of an endeavour to establish 
a normal school, on the principle of dividing the religious instruction into 
''general and special," which was closed by the authoritative relinquishment 
of the whole plan, in the terms of the first of the Minutes above quoted. It is 
of service, therefore, to briuginto full light documents which show the consis- 
tency of the course which the Government has been endeavouring to pursue, 
and the sound and definite ground which it sought to secure for the dis- 
charge of their relative duties, by all parties engaged in the work of national 
education. And when it is further considered that these documents prove the 
one axiom which is necessary to my proposal, (viz., that the State should con- 
cern itself directly with the secular instruction only), to have always been, 
and still to remain, a first principle of the Goverument itself, I shall at least be 
pardoned for their production here ; since a frank and earnest policy, based upon 
it, would, in my humble belief, overcome the only remaining obstacle to a 
really national measure (the exclusiveness of some of the Church schools), by 
dealing with it as it was met by Sir Robert Peel. — (See p. 38, note.) 
. The whole series of proceedings of the IQth of August, 1839, 10th July, 
1817, and 18th December, 1847, should be compared with that of the 24th 
September, 1839. 3rd December, 1839, and 17th July, 1847, in all that concerns 
this vital question of the relations of the State to the religious instruction ; and 
it will become yet more obvious hoW deeply it is to be regretted that the two 
first have never yet been placed among those so easily found at the commence- 
ment of their Lordships' annual volumes of Minutes, which are widely distri- 
buted to the Public as well as to Parliament. 
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2nd. That the amount of private subscription shall be reeeived, ex- 
pended, and accounted for, before their Lordships wil) authorize the 
payment of the grant. 
Classes of 9. In every application for aid to the erection of a school-house in England 
Jided!* *** ^ ^^ Wales, it must be stated whether the school is in connexion with the 
National Society, or British and Foreign School Society ; and if the said 
school be not in connexion with either of those Societies, the Committee 
will not entertain the case, unless some special circumstances be exhibited 
to induce their Lordships to treat the case as special.* 

Former rega- * T^^^ certificate Signed by the promoters of a school , before receiving the 
lationsbythe money granted by the Committee of Council under these regulations, is 
Treasury. similar to that which was required of the like parties by the following 
Treasury Minute, under which the erants were previously made ; with the 
addition, however, of a clause requiring that the school shall be open to 
inspection, in the terms above given, which are designated in the imm of 
certificate as " Regulation A." — 

IVeasurif Minute, dated SOth Auaust, 1850. — ^My Lords read the Act of 
the last Session, by which a sum of 20,000/. is granted to Her Majesty, to 
be issued in aid of private subscriptions for the erection of schools for the 
education of the children of the poorer classes in Great Britain. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, feeling it absolutely necessary that 
certidn fixed rules should be laid aown by the Treasury for their guidance 
in' this matter, so as to render this sum most generally useful for the pur* 
poses contemplated by the grant, submits the following arrangements for 
the consideration of the Board : — 

1. That no portion of this sum be applied to any purpose whatever, 
except for the erection of new school-houses ; and that, in the definition of 
a school -house, the residence for masters or attendants be not included. 

2. That no application be entertained unless a sum be raised by private 
contribution, equal at the least to one half of the total estimated expenditure. 

3. That the amount of private subscription be received, expended, and 
accounted for, before any issue of public money for such school be directed. 

4. That no application be complied with, unless upon the eonsideration 
of such a Report, either from the National School Society, or the British 
and Foreign School Society, as shall satisfy this Board that the case is one 
deserving of attention, and there is a reasonable expectation that the school 
may be permanently supported. 

5. That the applicants whose cases are favourably entertained be reouired 
to bind themselves to submit to any audit of their accounts which diis board 
may direct, as well as to make such periodical reports respecting the 
state of their schools, ^nd the number of scholar? educated, as may be 
called for. 

6. That in considering the applications made to the Board, a preference 
be given to such applications as come from large cities and towns, in which 
the necessity of assisting in the erection of schools is most pressing, and 
that due inquiries should also be made before any such application be 
acceded to, whether there may not be charitable funds or public and pri- 
vate endowments tbat mi^ht render any further grants inexpedient or 
unnecessary. 

In these suggestions my Lords concur. 
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Extracts fro/m iftntUei of the Voinmittee of CcitintU oii Education ^ ReguhHim, 

3rrf Deceniher, 183&. iSSS!^ *' 

Their Xiordships deliberated on the 9th Regulation of the 24th Septem- Grants for 
ber, viz., those entered above. uiwuig. 

Aesolved, — That if such special circumstances be stated as to induce the 
Comtnittee to entertain the consideration of any such case, their Lordships 
will require to be informed — 

1. What are the objections which the applicants make to connecting the ifMhoois 
intended school with the National Society or the British and Foreign School ^r^*^.! nor 
Societyl British 

2. To whom the superintendence of teligious instruction will be confided 8|)ec& 

in their school^ and whether duch religious instruction will be obligatory on ^"^ ^ 
all the children in the school, or whether the parent or natural guardian of speeting 
any child mi^ withdraw it from such religious instruction, or from any por- leiigions 
tion of it, without thereby forfeiting the advantages of the general education |i^^^^% 

in the Sqhool. be asoer^ 

3. Whether the Bible or Testament will be required to be read daily in they are 
the school by the children^ and whether any and what catechisms will be *^^^* 
taught, and whether, if the parents or guardian of any child object to such 
catechetical instruction, it will be enforced or dispensed with. 

4. Whether the children who attend the day-school are required to at^ 
tend a Sunday-school, for the purpose of religious instruction ^ or to attend 
for divine worship at any particular church or chapel ; or whether the place 
of divine worship is left to the selection of their parents solely, without 
their incurring, by reason of such selection, any loss of the privileges of 
the school. 

5. Whether the school is to be connected with the congregation of any 
religious denomination, either by the erection of the school-house within 
the boundary-wall of the idte on which a place of divine worship is built, or 
by reason of its being chiefly supported by subscriptions from the members 
of such congregation, or in consequence of any rule limiting admission to 
any one religious denomination. 

6. If it is intended that the school shall be so established and supported, 
the Committee must be informed what is the district from which the child- 
ren will fl^embie in the school ^ what is the population of the district, and 
what potion of that population belongs to the religious denomination of the 
congregation with which the school b connected. 

Resolved^ — That on these facts in relation to each case being presented 
to the Committee, and their Lordships being satisfied that the regulations 
of the 24th September will in all other r^pects be fulfilled, they will limit 
their aid to those cases in which proof is given of a great deficiency of edu- 
cation for the poorer classes in the district ; of vigorous efforts having been 
made by the inhabitants to provide funds, and of the indispensable need of 
further assie^ance ; and to those cases in which competent provision will be 
made for the instruction of the children in the school ; the dail^ reading of 
a portion of tb^ Scriptures forming part of such instructioit 
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The Committee will further give a. preference to schools in which the 
religious instruction will be of the same character as that given in schools 
in connexion with one or other of the above-named societies ; and to those 
in which the school Committee or Trustees, while they provide for the 
daily reading of the Scriptures in the school, do not enforce any rule by 
which the children will be compelled to learn a catechism, or attend a place 
of divine worship, to which their parents, on religious grounds, object 
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j.etter,4th Letter to John Gordon^ Esq,, Secretary to the Education Committee of 
Jan., im. ^^ General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Committee of Council qfEdacation^ Council Office, 
Sib, Whitehall, 4th January, 1840. 

I AM directed by the Committee of Council on Education, to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter dated December 19th. 

I am also to acknowledge the receipt of the Report made by the Edu- 
cation Committee of the General Assembly '< on the returns from Pres- 
byteries regarding the examination of schools in the year 1839," which my 
Lords have perused with great interest and satisfaction. 

The Committee of Council direct me to inform you, in reply to your 
inquiries, that the Inspectors of Schools aided by public grants are appointed 
by Her Majesty in Coundl, on the recommendation of the Committee of 
Council on Education ; and, in order to afford you the fiillest information 
respecting the duties of the Inspectors, my Lords direct me to transmit the 
enclosed copy of instructions addressed to the Inspectors for England and 
Wales. Instructions framed on the same principles, but modified so as to 
render them applicable to any peculiar circumstances in Scotland, will be 
issued to the Inspectors for that country. With respect to such modi- 
fications, my Lords will be glad to receive any observations from the Com- 
mittee of the Greneral Assembly. 

In these documents you will perceive that the inspection of schools is 
intended to be a means of co-operation between the Government and the 
ministers, local committees and trustees of schools, for the improvement 
and extension of elementary education ; and my Lords embrace the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their intention to co-operate with the Church of 
Scotland for the attainment of these results, as regards the schools which 
are placed by law, or by the condition of their endowments or constitution, 
under the superintendence of the Church of Scotland. 

In further reply to your inquiry, my Lords direct me to assure you that, 
with respect to these schools, my Lords will at all times feel it their duty to 
communicate and cooperate witii the Education Committee of the General 
Assembly, and will direct copies of their Inspectors' Reports to be trans- 
mitted to the Committee from time to time. 

My Lords conceive this co-operation may best be promoted by selecting 
for the inspection of such schools gentlemen who possess the confidence of 
the (Church of Scotland, while their acquaintance with all the technical 
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details of elementary instruction^ and their zeal for the education of the 
poorer classes, will afibrd a guarantee that they are fit agents for promoting 
the improvement and extension of such elementary education as may secure 
the religious and moral improvement of the children of the poor. 

The Committee of Council consider that much advantage will arise from To be made 
their Lordships having the opportunity of consulting the Education Cora- uon^wSi'** 
mittee of the General Assembly with respect to the selection of the ^}»« ^oca- 
Inspectors of such schools ; before, therefore, a recommendation of any mittee of the 
gentlemen for this office is made to Her Majesty in Council, my Lords AMembiy. 
will communicate the name to the Committee of the General Assembly for 

their observations. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Jambs Phillips Kay. 

John Gordon^ JSsq., ^, 



At the Court at Buckingham Palace, 10th of August, 1840. 
Present : — The Queen's Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

Whereas there was this day read at the Board a Report from the Lords Order jn 
of the Committee of Council on Education, dated the 15th July ultimo, in ^^'lo, 
the words following, viz. : — ^840. 

" We, the Xiords of the Committee of Council on Education, beg leave chaich 
humbly to recommend to Your Majesty that the following arrangements be SeStoPsto 
made for the inspection of such schools as are in connexion with the ^ approved 
National School Society, or with the Church of England. buhop. 

** 1. — That before we recommend to Your Majesty any person to be 
appointed to inspect schools receiving aid from the public, the promoters 
of which state themselves to be in connexion with the National Society or 
the Church of England, we should be authorized to consult the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, each with regard to his own province, and that 
the Archbishops should be at liberty to suggest to us any person or persons 
for the office of Inspector, and that without their concurrence we should 
recommend no person to Your Majesty for such appointment. 

" 2. We further beg leave to recommend to Your Majesty that if either of 
the Archbishops should at any time, with regard to his own province, 
withdraw his concurrence in our recommendation of such appointment, 
Your Majesty would be graciously pleased to permit us to advise Your 
Majesty to issue your Order in Council, revoking the appointment of the 
said Inspector, and making an appointment in lieu thereof. 

** 3. We further beg leave humbly to recommend to Your Majesty to direct Their ex- 
that such portions of the Instructions to these Inspectors as relate to ofthereilgf. 
religious teaching shall be framed by the Archbishops, and form part of 2"*^JJJ*^® 
the general instructions issued by us to the Inspectors of such schools, and under their 
that the general instructions shall be communicated to the Archbishops 
before they are finally sanctioned by us. 
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" We are further of opinkm that eack of the said Impectora, at the samo 
ttne that he presento any Report relating to such tchools to the Committee 
of the Privj Councili should be dn^ted to tnuumit a dai^ieale thereof to 
the Archbishop of the Province, aad shonkL also send a copy to the Bishop 
of the Diocese in which the school is situate, for hii inforoMitioB* 

^' 4. We are farther of opinion that the grants of money which we may 
recommend to Your Majesty should be in proportion to the number of 
children educated and the amount of money raised by piivate contribution, 
with the power of making exceptions in certain cases, the gromMls of Which 
will be stated in the Annual Retnms to Parliament." 

Her Majesty having taken the sfud Report into consideration, was 
pleased, by and with the advice of Her Privy Council, to approve thereof; 
and the Lord President of the Coundl is to take the necessary steps herein 
accordingly. 

(Signed) C. C. Grbyiixs. 



3lvntteg, »th Extracts from the Minutes qf the Committee cf CkmncH on Education, 
f^^l^*^' transmitted to the British and Foreign School Society, in a letter dated 

Sth February, 1841. 
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*' Thb Committee of Council on Education having had under their con- 
sideration the memorial presented from the Committee of the British and 
Foreign School Society, respecting the inspection of schools in connexion 
with that Society, it was resolved, — 

*' That their Lordships will communicate the Reports which their In- 
spectors may make respecting schools in connexion with the British and 
Foreign School Society, to the Committee of that Society, for their infor- 
mation. 

*< That when Inspectors, on the invitation of the Local Committees and 
Managers of schools, make suggestions to them respecting the discipline 
and management of their schools, such suggestions shall be reported to 
their Lordships, who will communicate these suggestions (with the Reports 
on the condition of the school) to the Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign School Society, and will request their co-operation in recommending 
to the approbation of the Local Committee such of the Inspectors' sugges- 
tions as their Lordships may approve."— (Fida letter dated February 8, 
ia41, pp. 411-41&, Minutes 1842^.) 
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Coimca Ckamber, WhaOaU, November S3, 1843. Oritr i. 

By the Right Honourable the Lobbs of the Committex of Council or Nooemlir 22, 

Education. ^®*^ 

The Committee of Council have before them the Ordera in Council, ^^^^^''/f 
dated the 8rd daj of June, 1839, and the 10th of August, 1840, together «id to 
with their Minutes of the 24th of September, 1839, and 3rd December, ^"^^ 
1839, and also a supplementary Minute of December, 1840. 

Their Lordships having considered the object to which the grants made 
by Parliament for the promotion of education in Great Britain are appli- 
cable under these Orders and Minutes, are of opinion that, without 
departing from the principles upon which they are framed, other modes of 
distribution may be adopted so as further to promote the improvement and 
extension of Elementary Education. 

Sehoolmasieri* Houses, — ^Their Lordships will make grants towards the Masters* 
providing or enlarging of houses of schoolmasters and sdioolmistresses ^^'***^ 
where schoolrooms have been erected (either with ud from the Parlia- 
mentary grant, or otherwise) ; but where no house has been built, or no 
sufficient dwelling been provided for the master or mistress, upon the 
following conditions : — 

1. That the school for which such house or dwelling is to be built or 
enlarged, has been conveyed to Trustees for the Education of the Children 
of the Poor. 

2. That their Lordships are satisfied, by the Report of their Inspector, 
that the school is efficiently conducted. 

3. That the right of inspection of the school is secured by the deed of 
trust, or by an endorsement thereon. 

4. That the site and premises are to be conveyed to Trustees, as a resi- 
dence for the master or mistress. 

5. That their Lordships are satisfied, by the report of their architect, 
that the proposed building will be substantial in structure and sufficient in 
size, the Subscribers or Trustees being otherwise at liberty to select their 
own plans. 

6. That their Lordships are satisfied with the amount of local contribu- 
tions to the new building. 

Apparcutusjbr Schooirooms, — ^The Committee of Council will also make School 
grants towards enabling the Tnistees or Managers of any school to provide 
the schoolroom suitably with furniture and apparatus which may be neces- 
sary, in the first instance, to enable them to commence teaching in the 
school, and that not only in the case of new schools, but where it is 
proposed to establish a day-school where a Sunday-school only has pre- 
viously been kept. 

IVaimnff'Schools, — The Committee have further considered the mode Tnininjr 
in which they can assist in the establishment of Normal Schools for the *'*®®^ 
training of Masters and Mistresses ; and in future, if, upon consideration of 
any application for aid to such schools which may be brought before them, 
they shall think fit to accede to that application, they will confine their 
grant to a proportion of the original expense of the building, and will not. 
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io any case, make an annual grant towards the maintenance of such 
school. 

The Committee will require that, in future, all applications for aid to 
Normal Schools shall be conveyed to them through the Committee of the 
National Society, or that of the British and Foreign School Society. 

The Committee will also require that the inspection of the Normal 
School receiying such aid shall be secured by the deed of trust ; and also, 
that the site and premises of such school shall be conveyed to Trustees, for 
the training of masters and mistresses. 

Inspection. Inspection, — The Committee of Council have also had und^r their con- 
sideration the inadequacy of the present means of rendering the inspection 
of schools which have been Med by the Parliamentary grant effectual for 
its object, inasmuch as there has hitherto been one Inspector only appointed 
for all the schools in connexion with the National Society and liie Esta- 
blbhed Church throughout England and Wales; and another for the 
schools in connexion with the British and Foreign School Society. 

Their Lordships will therefore recommend to Her Majesty to appoint, as 
soon as may be, such an additional number of Inspectors as will be sufficient 
to ensure a periodical inspection in the most populous and manufacturing 
districts, once, at least, in every half year, of those schools connected with 
the National Society or the Established Church which have been aided by 
the public grants. 

In like manner their Lordships will provide for a periodical inspection of 
the schools in connexion with the British and^ Foreign School Society in 
those districts. 

Their Lordships cannot doubt that the effects of $uch a system of inspec- 
tion will be the improvement of the schools visited, as well as an increase 
of local efforts to promote elementary education ; and they will thereby be 
enabled hereafter to determine whether it may not be expedient to provide, 
in a similar manner, for a periodical inspection of other districts. 

Poor places. Grants in Poor and Populous Places. — Their Lordships are prepared 
to give full effect to that portion of the Order of the 3rd of June, 1839, 
which contemplates the making of larger grants towards the erection of 
schools in poor and populous places than arc required elsewhere ; and they 
will, in all cases whatever, consider the amount of grant to be made without 
reference to the plan of any proposed school having been drawn by their 
architect. 



Letter, Letter from the Lord President of the Council to tlie Seaetary of the 
November 2Kff British and Foreign School Society. 

My dear Sib, Wortlet/ Hall, Sheffield, ZOth Nov., 1843. 

Appoint- Upon further consideration of what passed between Mr. Forster 

JJ^*®r - and you, and myself, on Monday last, I think it desirable that you should 

British be able at your meeting with your Committee, to state to them exactly what 

the course is which the Committee of Council propose to pursue with 

regard to the appointment of Inspector of schools connected with the 

British and Foreign School Society. I therefore, for this purpose, refer 
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you to pages 19 and 20 of the volume of the Committee of Council's Reports 
for 1839-40 (the letter above quoted), containing a letter from Mr. Gordon, 
Secretary to the Education Committee of the Church of Scotland, and the 
answer of the Committee of Council upon the subject of the appointment 
of Inspectors for the schools in connexion with that Church. Those are 
the precise grounds upon which we are desirous of placing the appointment 
of Inspectors for your schools, and no Inspector for them will be appointed 
without the full concurrence of your Committee, I earnestly hope that the 
Committee will be convinced by the proposal of the Committee of Council 
to adopt that course of their anxious wish to do everything they can, con- 
sistently with their duty, to satisfy the British and Foreign School Society 
upon this important subject. 

I have, &c., 
Henry Dunn, Esq. (Signed) Wharnclifpb. 



Council Chamber, WhiteJiall, January 16, 1844. Order m 

Covneil, 

Their Lordships having referred to that part of their Minute of 22nd •'<»• i<5» 1844. 
November, 1843, which regards normal schools for the training of masters ^^Jf 
and mistresses, think it desirable to determine what information' they will 
require from applicants for aid towards the building of such schools, and 
also to define, with more precision, the proportion of the original expense 
of the building of such schools for which they will, under the Minute, make 
grants in cases where they may think fit to accede to such applications. 

Their Lordships will, in the first instance, require answers to the several 
queries contained in the list hereunto annexed ; and if they should require 
further information, they will, if necessary, direct their Inspector to go to 
the place where the school is proposed to be built, and to report to them. 

If their Lordships should, in consequence of such inquiries, be satisfied 
that the application ought to be acceded to, they will make a grant of a 
sum of money equal to 50/. for every pupil which the proposed building is 
calculated to accommodate ; that is to say, — if it is to accommodate ten 
pupils, 600/. ; if twenty pupils, 1000/., and so on. 

Their Lordships will also grant the usual rate of aid towards the erection 
of the Model Schools. 



Minutes erecting the existing system of aid by Annual Grants for Pupil- Minutei 

T i -^ ^ erecting the 

Jeachers, SfC. existing ius' 

Council Chambeb, Whitehall, 26th August, 1846. by Jnnual 

By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Council on P»pii 

Education. ^,^^'' 

General Minute, General 

Their Lordships had under their consideration the sufficiency of the j^'^q^^ 
present numbers of Inspectors of Schools for the duties they have to Additional 
perform, and Inapectow. 

Resoloedy — ^That it would be highly expedient that all the schools 
which are under the inspection of the Privy Council should be visited at 
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least once in each year : that the ezisthi^ nomber of Inspeetors appears to 
be insufficient as, notwithstanding their constant assiduity in the discharge 
of the duties intrusted to them, it is found impossible to maice arrange- 
OMBts £sr the inspection of schools ollener than once in two years. 

Th^r Lordships are, however, unwilling to make so considerable addition 
at once to the number of Inspectors as weuid be necessary for an annual 
Yisil to eadi sdiool, but vnXk recommend the appoiBtment of three new 
Inspectors this year, reserving for eonaderation hereafter any further ap- 
p(»ntments which, nay be requared. 

Their Lordships had further under their consideration fife Report of the 
Inspectors of Sdiools, memorials from citato Boards of Education, and 
letters from the clergy and others, representing the very early age at which 
the children acting as assistants to schoolmasters are withdrawn from school 
to manual kbour, and the advantages which would arise if such scholars as 
might be distinguished by proficiency and good conduct were apprenticed 
to skilful mastersyc to be ios^ueted aa4 trained, so as to be prepared to 
complete their education as schoolmasters in a normal school. 

JResqlt^ecf,— That the Lord President cause Regulations to be framed 
defining the qualifi^catious of the schoolmaster ; the condition of instruction 
in the school ; and the local contributions to be required as conditions on 
which annual grants of money may be made towards the stipends of ap- 
prentices in elementary schools ; and further, cause indentures of apprentice- 
ship to be prepared, declaring the duties of the apprentice and the nature 
of the instruction he is to receive ; the periods of examination by the 
Inspectors of Schools,, and the circumstances under which the indenture may 
be dissolved, in order that stipends increasing in each year of the appren- 
ticeship may be granted in aid of local contribution* 

It was jurther Mesolved^ — That as the masters having charge of the 
instruction and training of school apprentices will be selected for their cha- 
racter and. skill;, and as the education of the apprentices will increase the 
labour and respcmsibilities of such masters, it is expedient that the successful 
performance of these duties be rewarded by annual grants in aid of their 
stipends, according to the number of apprentices trained by each master. 

It was Jurther Resolved^ — ^That it is expedient to make provision in 
certain cases, by a retiring pension, for schoolmasters and mistresses who, 
after a certain length of service, may appear entitled to such provision* 

That the Lord President cause Regulations to be framed respecting the 
grants of such retiring pensions. 

That it is expedient, for the further encouragement of deservfng school- 
masters, that small gratuities be annually distributed, under the authority 
of the Lord President, to schoolmasters whose zeal and success in teaching 
may, on the Report of the Inspector, appear to entitle them to such en- 
couragement ; and that Regulations be framed with reference to the dis- 
tribution of such gratuities; 
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Covi^Giii Chaa»b9^ WffiTfiKALb^ 21ai IXecemberv 1&46. 

By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Council on 

Education. 

REGULATIONS respecting the Education of Pupil -teacheira 9pd Stipendiary RegutatioM, 

Monitors. 1646. 

The Lord President communicated to their LordshipQ the Regulations ®*5?i[*®"* 
which he had caused to be framed to cari:y into execution the MIxuite of the educa- 
the Committee of CouncU on Education of the 25th day of A^gu3t, 1846, xSdiS'iSd 
respecting the apprenticeship of pupil-teachers. m'^S^'^^ 

December, 

General Preliminary Conditions, **^*' 

Upon applicatioa being made to their Xx>rdabip8 front the tmtees or p^^nary 
manf^en of any aqhool und^r in^peetio^^ reqiteetiag that one or more of the eondiUourt. 
most proficient scholara be selected to be apprenticed to> the Blaster or 
nustcess, tho application will bo refiarred to the Inspector, and will be en- 
tertained, if he report,,— 

That; the masii^ ornustresa of the school^ is oompoteni ta conduct 
the apprentice through the course of instruction te be reared r 

Thi^ th^ sciiool ift well fiirnisbed and. weU SMppliied with books and 
apparatus : 

That it is divided into classes ; and that the instruction is skilful, 
and is graduated according to the age of the children and the time they 
hare been at school^ so as to show that equal care has been bestowed 
on eaqh class : 

That the discipline is mild and firm, and conducive to good- order : 
Xhat there ia a. fair prospect that the salary of ike maater and 
mistress, and the ordinary expenses of the school, will be provided for 
during the period of apprenticeship. 

General Mule.-^The qualifications to be required of candidates and of 
pupiUieaehers m each year of tbeir apprenticeshtp will be regulated by the 
following rules, in: which the minimum of proficiency to be attaitied is pro- 
nely defined, in ovder to prevent partiality ; but their Lordfthips- reserve to 
themsd<irea the power to reward superior merit by shortening theteimof the 
apprenticeship, or by awarding the higher stipends ef the later yeara of the 
apprentice8lMp)to.pu{nUteacbera whose. attMnments enable them, to pass the 
ezmnination of one of the lai^r yQai!s at an earlier pertodi. 

jPupil' TeaeherK— Qual^SeatiQas of Candidates^ 
The following qualifications will be required fi»m candidates &• appren- ^^\ _ 

tij^Up: — >■ Qualiflca- 

Thcy must be at least thirteen years of agey and must not^ be subject of^^ndi- 
to any bodily infimily likely ta, impmr their uaeMncss a» pupil- dates. 
teachers.. 

In schools connected with the Church of England, the clergyman 
and managers, and, in other schools, the managers^ most: certify that 
^e moral character of the candidates and of their familiea justify an 
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expectation that the instruction and training of the school will be 
seconded by their own efforts and by the example of their parents. 
If this cannot be certified of the family, the apprentice will be required 
to board in some approved household. 

Candidates will also be required, — 

1. To read with fluency, ease, and expression. 

2. To write in a neat hand, with correct spelling and punctuation, a 
simple prose narrative slowly read to them. 

d« To write from dictation sums in the first four rules of arithmetic, 
.simple and compound; to work them correctly, and to know the 
tables of weights and measures. 

4. To point out the parts of speech in a simple sentence. 

5. To have an elementary knowledge of geography. 

6. In achools connected with the Church of England they will be 
required to repeat the Catechism, and to show that they understand 
its meaning, and are acquainted with the outline of Scripture history. 
The parochial clergyman will assist in this part of the examination. 

In other schools the state of the religious knowledge will be certified 
by the managers. 

7. To teach a junior class to the satisfaction of the Inspector. 

8. Girls should also be able to sew neatly and to knit. 

Qualiflcatinns QuolificaHons of PupU- Teochcrs in each Year of their Apprenticeship, 

in each year ^ 

JJ^Jfpf"' At the end of the first year pupil-teachers will be examined by the 

Fiwt year. [nspec^r : — 

1. In writing from memory the substance of a more difficult nar- 
rative. 

2. In arithmetic, the rules of " Practice ** and " Simple Pro- 
portion,'* * and in the first rules * of mental arithmetic. 

3.* In grammar, in the construction of sentences, and in syntax. 

4. In the geography of Great Britain and Palestine. 

5. In the Holy Scriptures and in the Catechism, with illustrations 
by passages from Holy Writ, in Church of England schools^ the 
parochial clergyman 'assisting in the examination. 

The managers will, in other schools, certify in this and in the succeeding 
years of the apprenticeship, that they are satisfied with the state of the 
religious knowledge of the pupil-teachers. 

6. In their ability to give a class a reading lesson, and to examine it 
on the meaning of what has been read. 

7. In the elements of vocal music, in this and in succeeding years, 
when taught from notes. 

8. In their ability to drill * a class in marching and exercises ; and 
to conduct it through the class movements required for preserving 
order. 

9. Girls should also be able to instruct the younger scholars in 
sewing and knitting. 
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At the end of the second year, pupil-teachers will be examined by the Second yew.' 

Inspector : — 

1. In composition, by writing the* abstract of a lesson, or a school 

Report. 

2. In decimal arithmetic,* and the higher rules of mental arithmetic. 
Girls will not be required to proceed beyond the rule of " Compound 
Proportion " in this year. 

3. In syntax and etymology.* 

4. In the geography of Great Britain, of Europe, the British empire,* 
and Palestine. 

5. In the Holy Scriptures, Liturgy, and Catechism in Church of 
England schools^ more fully than in the preceding year, the parochial 
clergyman assisting in the examination. 

6. In their ability to examine a class in reading, in the rudiments of 
grammar and arithmetic; and, during the examination, to keep the 
class attentive, in order, and in activity, without undue noise. 

At the end of the third year, pupil-teachers will be examined by the Third year. 
Inspector : — 

1. In the composition of the notes of a lesson on a subject selected 
by the Inspector. 

2. In the elements of mechanics,* or in book-keeping. 

3. In syntax, etymology, and prosody.* 

4. In the geography of the four* quarters of the globe. Girls in 
the geography of the British Empire. 

5. In the outlines of English history. 

6. More fully in the Holy Scriptures, Liturgy, and Catechism, in 
Church of England schools ^ the parochial clergyman assisting in the 
examination. 

7. In their skill in mana^ng and examining the second dass in 
grammar, geography, and mental arithmetic. 

8. The girls should have acquired greater skill as teachers of sew- 
ing, knitting, &c. 

At the end of the fourth year, pupil-teachers will be examined by the Fourth year. 
Inspector : — 

1 . In the composition of an account of the organization of the school, 
and of the methods of instruction used. 

2. In the first steps in mensuration,* with practical illustrations ; and 
in the elements of land surveying* and levelling.* 

3. In syntax, etymology, and prosody.* 

4. In the *geography of Great Britain, as connected with the out- 
lines of English history. Girls in the geography of the four quarters 
of the globe. 

5. More fully in the Holy Scriptures, Liturgy, and Catechism, in 
Church cf England schools^ the parochial clergyman assisting in the 
examination. 

6. In their skill in managing and examining the first class in gram- 
mar, geography, and mental arithmetic, and in giving* a lesson to two 
or three classes grouped together. 

F 
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Fifth year. ^t the end of the fifth year, pupil-teachers will be examined by the 
Inspector ; — 

1. In the composition of an essay on some subject connected with 
the art of teaching. 

2. In the rudiments of algebra/ or the practice of land surveying* 
and levelling.* 

3. In syntax, etymology, and prosody. 

4. In the use* of the globes, or in the geography of the British 
Empire* and Europe, as connected with the outlines of English his- 
tory. In this year girls may be examined in the historical geography 
of Great Britain. 

5. More completely in the Holy Scriptures, Liturgy, and Catechism, 
in Church of England schools, the parochial clergyman assisting in the 
examination. 

6. In their ability to give a gallery lesson, and to conduct the 
instruction of the first class in any subject selected by the Inspector. 



General 
Ralee. 



General Hides, — In the subjects marked with an asterisk, girls need not 
be examined, but in every year they will be expected to show increased 
skill as sempstresses, and teachers of sewing, knitting, &c. 

In the examinations, the Inspectors will, in each year, observe the degree 
of attention paid by the pupil-teachers to a perfect articulation in reading, 
and to a right modulation of the voice in teaching a class. A knowledge of 
vocal music and of drawing (especially from models), though not absolutely 
required, because the means of teaching it may not exist in every school, 
will be much encouraged. Every pupil-teacher will be required to be 
clean in person and dress. 

The number of pupil-teachers apprenticed will not exceed in any school 
one to every twenty-five scholars ordinarily attending. 

Certificate. Certificate, — Every pupil-teacher who has passed all the foregoing exami- 
^ nations, and has presented the required testimonials in each year, will be 
entitled to a certificate declaring that he has successfully completed his 
apprenticeship. 

Stipendiary Monitors, — The Inspectors may, for some time, find in the 
rural districts schools in which all the general conditions required for the 
apprenticeship of a pupil-teacher may be satisfied, but the master or 
mistress of which may be unable to conduct an apprentice even through the 
foregoing course of instruction. Their Lordships being desirous so to adapt 
their regulations to the condition of such schools, as by their improvement 
to enable them hereafter to provide for the training of pupil-teachers, are 
disposed, for a few years, to encourage the managers to retain their monitors, 
by small stipends, to the age of 17, without apprenticeship, but under a 
form of agreement with the parents, on condition that the master give each 
monitor extra daily instruction. 

For such an arrangement all the general rides and preliminary conditions 
previously enumerated will be required, and the following qualifications for 
candidates for such stipends :— 



Stipendiary 
Moniton. 
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Stipendiary Monitors — Qualifications of Candidates. Quaiiftca- 

tions of Can- 

The candidates must be 13 years of age, and they will be required— didates. 

1. To read with fluency. 

2. To write a neat hand. 

3. To write from dictation sums in the first four simple rules of 
arithmetic, and to work them correctly. 

4. To point out the parts of speech in a simple sentence. 

6. In Church of England schools, to repeat the Catechism, and 
show a knowledge of its meaning, the parochial clergyman assisting in 
the religious examination. 

In other schools, the managers will certify that they are satisfied with 
the state of their religious knowledge. 

6. Girls to sew neatly, and to knit. 

Qualifications of Stipendiary Monitors in each Year, 

The stipendiary monitors will be examined at the end of each year of 
service, and will be required— 

At the end of the first year, — Pint year. 

1. To read with fluency, ease, and expression. 

2. To write in a neat hand, with correct spelling and punctuation, a 
simple prose narrative, slowly read to them. 

3. To write from dictatiofi sums in the first four compound rules of 
arithmetic, to work them correctly, and to know the tables of weights 
and measures. 

4. To pdint out the parts of speech in a simple sentence, and to give 
the rules of its construction. 

6. To have an elementary knowledge of geography. 

6. In Church of England schools, to show a general acquaintance 
with the Scriptures ; the parochial clergyman, in this and the suc- 
ceeding years, assisting in the religiotls examination. 

In other schools, the managers will certify, in this and succeeding 
years, that the religions knowledge of the stipendiary monitors is satis- 
factory to them. 

7. In schools where vocal music is taught, he should have commenced 
instruction from notes, and should give proof of improvement in each 
succeeding year. 

8. Girls to teach sewing and knitting in this and succeeding years. 

At the end of the second year, — Second year. 

1. To write from memory, with correct spelling and punctuation, 
the substance of a simple prose narrative, read carefully to them two 
or three times. 

2. In arithmetic, to write from dictation sums in practice, and to 
work them correctly. 

3. In grammar, to parse nnore difiicult sentences, and give the rules 
of their construcdon. 

4. To know the geography of Great Britain and Palestine. 

5. In Cfiurt^h cfEngkmd ichools, to giYO ilhiitrationt of the C«te- 

f2 
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chism from the Bible, and to show a more complete acquaintance with 
the Scriptures. 

6. To give a class a reading-lesson, and examine it on the meaning 
of what has been read. 

7. Girls to be able to cut out clothes. 

Third year. At the end of the third year, — 

1. To write from memory the substance of a longer and more diffi- 
cult prose narrative, and to show greater skill in composition. 

2. In arithmetic, to write from dictation sums in simple proportion 
and simple interest, and to work them correctly. 

3. In grammar, to be able to parse sentences, with a thorough know- 
ledge of the rules of syntax. 

4. To know the geography of Great Britain, Europe, and Palestine, 
and that of the outlines of the four quarters of the globe. 

5. In Church of England schooU, to possess a more extensive 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, and of the Liturgy and Catechism. 

6. To examine a class in the rudiments of grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic. 

Fourth year. At the end of the fourth year, — 

1. To prepare the notes of an oral lesson on a subject selected by the 
Inspector. 

2. To work correctly sums in decimal arithmetic, and to show an 
acquuntance with the simple rules of mental arithmetic. 

3. In grammar, to be examined in etymology. 

4. To know the geography of the four quarters of the world, and 
especially of the British Empire. 

5. To have a general knowledge of the outiines of English history. 

6. In Church of England schools, to show a more perfect knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures, Catechism, and Liturgy. 

7. To examine the first or second class in grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic, and to give it an oral lesson, keeping the class attentive, in 
order, and in activity, without undue noise. 

Certificates of Character and Conduct to he annually required fnmi 
Pupil-Teachers and Stipendiary Monitors. 

Certiflcatetof At thc close of cach year pupil-teachers or stipendiary monitors will be 
charactCT required to present certificates of good conduct from the managers of the 

school, and of punctuality, diligence, obedience, and attention to their 

duties from the master or mistress. 
In Church of England schooU, the parochial clergyman, and in other 

schools, the managers, will also certify that the pupil-teachers or stipendiary 

monitors have been attentive to their religious duties. 

Salaries of PupH-Teachers and Stipendiary Monitors. 

Salaries of If these certificates be presented, and if the Inspector certify, at the 

T^^^^hAM A ^^^^ ^^ ®^^ y^^i that he is satisfied with the oral examination and the 

Monitors, examination papers of the pupil-teachers or stipendiary monitors, and if 

those papers be satisfiictory to their Lordships, the following stipends will 
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be pud, irrespectiyely of any sum that may be received from the school or 
from any other source :— 



At the end of the Ist year 
„ „ 2nd „ 

„ „ 3rd „ 

4th 
„ „ 6th „ 



For a Pnpil For a Stipendiary 

Teacher. Momtor. 

£. 8, £. S, 

10 5 

12 10 7 10 

16 10 

17 10 12 10 
20 



Remuneration and Duties of Schoolmasters and Mistresses. 

At the close of each of these years, if the pupil-teachers have received a Remunera- 
certificate of good character and of satisfactory progress, the master or Duties of 
mistress by whom they have been instructed and trained shall be pwd the ^JlJJjJg ^^j 
sum of 5/. for one, of 9/. for two, of 12/. for three pupil-teachers, and 3/. Schooi- 
per annum more for every additional apprentice; and, on the like con- 
ditions, 21. 10s, for one stipendiary monitor, 4/. for two, 6/. for three, and 
1/. lOs. in addition in each year for every additional stipendiary monitor. 

In addition to the foregoing subjects of instruction, if the pupil-teachers 
be skilfully trained by the master in the culture of a garden, or in some 
mechanical arts suitable to a school of industry, or the female pupil-teachers 
be instructed by the mistress in cutting out clothes, and in cooking, baking, 
or washing, as well as in the more usual arts of sewing and knitting, and 
the Inspector certify that the pupil-teachers are thereby in a satisfactory 
course of training for the management of a school of industry, the master or 
mistress will receive an additional gratuity, proportioned to the degree of 
skill and care displayed. 

In consideration of the foregoing gratuity, and of the assistance obtained 
from the pupil-teachers and stipendiary monitors in the instruction and 
management of the school, the master will give them instruction, in the 
prescribed subjects, for one hour and a half at least, during five days in 
the week, either before or after the usual hours of school- keeping. 

The stipends will be liable to be vnthdrawn by their Lordships, on the 
report of their Inspector, on proof of the continued ill health of tiie pupil- 
teachers or stipendiary monitors, or of misconduct, want of punctuality, 
diligence, or skill, or failure in their examination, or in default of the 
required certificates. 

Support of Normal Schools. ST?^ 

spools* 

Education of Schoolmasters and Mistresses, and Grants in aid of their 

Salaries, 

The Committee of Council on Education had under their consideration 
their Lordships' Minutes as to the apprenticeship of pupil-teachers in 
elementary schools. 

It appeared further expedient to their Lordships, that the Lord President Exhiblttoni 
should authorize one or more of Her Majesty's Inspectors, together with roceeMftd 
the Principal of a normal school under inspection, to submit to his Lord- ^^Jj^^^ j^ 
ship, from among the pupil-teachers who had sacoessfully terminated their Normal 
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apprenticeship, a certain number of those who, upon competition in a puUie 
examination, to be annually held by such Inspectors and Principal in each 
Inspector's district, might be found most proficient in their studies and 
skilful in the art of teaching, and concerning whose character and zeal for 
the office of teachers the Inspector of the district could give the most 
favourable report. 

That the Committee of Council on Education, on comparison of the 
testimonials and examination papers of these apprentices, should award, for 
as many as they might think fit, an exhibition of 201. or 25/. to one of the 
normal schools under the inspection of Her Majesty's Inspectors. 

That the pupil-teachers to whom such exhibitions should be awarded, 
should be thenceforth denominated ^^ Queen's Scholars." 

That the exhibition should be liable to be withdrawn if the Principal of 
the training school should be dissatisfied with the conduct, attainments, or 
skill of the *♦ Queen's Scholar." 
Empiojrment Their Ito^dships were also of opinion, that it might be useful to ofier 
Siemin tiie^ further incentives to exertion and good conduct among the pupil-teachers. 
Public by opening to such of them as might not display the highest qualifications 

for the office of schoolmaster, but whose conduct and attainments were 
satisfactory, an opportunity of obtaining employment in the public service, 
under such regulations as may be hereafter adopted. 
Grants in aid Their Lordships hope that the grant of an exhibition of 20/. or 25/. to 
expense of ^® ^^^ proficient pupil-tcachers, to enable them to enter a normal school. 
Normal may diminish the difficulty, experienced by the trustees and managers of 
such institutions, of maintainmg them in efficiency. In order still further 
to reduce the burden of such establishments, their Lordships will award to 
every normal school subject to inspection a grant for every student trained 
therein, concerning whose character and conduct the Principal shall give a 
favourable report, and concerning whose attainments, skill in teaching, and 
general aptitude for the vocation of a schoolmaster, it shall appear to the 
Lord President, at the close of each of three years of training, from the 
report of one or more of Her Majesty's Inspectors, and from the examina- 
tion papers, that a certsdn standard of merit has been attained. Such 
grants shall be 20/. at the close of the first year, 25/. at the dose of the 
second, and 30/. at the close of the third year's course of instruction. This 
standard of acquirement shall not be so ordered as to interfere with the 
studies pursued in any normal school, but shall be adapted to those studies, 
so, however, as to apply impartially to all such normal schools an equal 
incentive to exertion, by I'equiring efficiency in a sufficient number of the 
studies pursued in them. 
Grants in aid '^^^i^ Lordships will further grant, in aid of the salary of every school- 
of the master appointed to a school under their inspection, and who has had one 

Mastera and year's training in a normal school under their inspection, 15/. or 20/. per 
ed^raSd* wii^um J and in dd of the salary of every such schoolmaster who has had 
thiMiu two years of such training, 20/. or 25/. per annum ; and of every such 
schoolmaster who has had three years of such training, 25/, or 30/. per 
annum \ provided he has upon examination obtained the proper certificate 
of merit in each year, on the folio wmg conditions : — 
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1. That the trustees and managers of the school proTide the master with 
a house rent-free, and a further salary, equal at least to twice the amount of 
this grant. 

2. That the trustees and managers annually certify that his character, 
conduct, and attention to his duties are satisfactory. 

3. That the Inspector report that his school is efficient in its organiza- 
tion, discipline, and instruction. 

On the same conditions their Lordships will grant, in sdd of the salaries 
of schoolmistresses appointed to schools under their inspection, who obtain 
similar certificates in a normal school, two- thirds of the sums to be awarded 
to schoolmasters for each yearns certificate of merit 

Retinng Pensions to Schoolmaster s* and Mistresses for long md qffkimi 

Services, 

That a retiring pension may be granted by the Committee of Council to Retiring 
any schoolmaster or schoolmistress who shall be rendered incapable by age scholS!^ 
or infirmity of continuing to teach a school efficiently. SSIoo" *"^ 

ProYided that no such pension shall be granted to any schoolmaster or mistrenes. 
schoolmistress who shall not have conducted a normal or elementary school 
for fifteen years, during seven at least of which such school shall have been 
under inspection. 

That in all cases of application for pensions, a report shall be required 
from the Inspector, and from the trustees and managers of the schools, as 
to the character and conduct of the applicants, and the manner in which the 
education of the people under their charge has been carried on. 

The amount of the pension shall be determined according to such report, 
but shall in no case exceed two-thirds of the average amount of the salary 
and emoluments annually received by the applicant during the period that 
the school has been under inspection. 

A minute of the grant of every such pension, and of the grounds on 
which it has been awarded, shall be published in their Lordships' Minutes. 

Chants in aid of Day-Schools of Industry, 

Their Lordships had under their consideration Reports published in 
their Minutes on Schools of Industry. 

Resolved, That when the managers of schools apply for aid to enable Gntntsisafd 
them to hire a field garden for the Instruction of the scholars, or to erect mhooiS of 
workshops in which handicrafts may be taught, or to provide a school wasb- i»**"tn^* 
house or kitchen for the instruction of girls ia domestic economy, their 
Lordships will be disposed, on the following conditions^ to grant assistance 
towards the promotion of these objects. 

1 . Schod Field- Gardens. * 
If their Lordships are satisfied with the position of the field in felatol to School Field- 
the school ; 
With the rent ; 
Witii Hj^ i«gulatiQQ9 to the xaaaagemeiit of the gfudett } 
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And with the competencj of the master to superintend the work and 
give the requisite instruction, — 

Their Lordships will consider whether it may be expedient to make an 
annual grant, not exceeding one-half the rent, so long as the Inspector may 
report that the field is skilfully and industriously cultivated ; 

To make a grant towards the purchase of tools in the first year ; and 

To grant a gratuity to the master in each year in which the instruction 
in industry is successful. 

2. Workdiopsfor Trades, 

In schools situated in the denser parts of great cities, and intended to 
attract from the streets vagrant youths who are there trained in criminal 
pursuits, or accustomed to begging and vagrancy, if their Lordships are 
satisfied — 

With the site, plan, and specifications ; 

And with the regulations for the management of the workshops, especially 
as respects the character of the persons selected as master workmen, the 
share the scholars have in the produce of their labour, and the disposal of 
their work, — 

They will, in the case of each application, consider the propriety of 
making grants for the erection of workshops. 

They will also be disposed to contribute towards the purchase of tools in 
the first year. 

In cases in which it may be desirable, in the first instance, to avoid the 
outlay required for the erection of workshops, their Lordships will entertain 
applications for assistance towards the hirhig of a suitable building on the 
foregoing conditions, so long as the Inspector shall report that the handi- 
crafts are successfully taught therein. 

They will also consider the propriety of granting a gratuity to the master 
for every boy who, in consequence of the skill acquired in the workshop, 
shall have become a workman or assistant in any trade or craft whereby he 
is earning a livelihood. 



Sehool 
Kitchens 
and Waah- 
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3. School Kitchens and Washhouses, 

If their Lordships are satisfied — 

With the site, plan, and specifications ; 

With the competency of the schoolmistress to give the requisite in- 
struction ; 

And with the regulations for the management of the school of industry — 

They will be disposed to make a grant towards the erection of these 
buildings. 

They will also consider the propriety of granting a gratuity to the mis- 
tress, in every year in which the Inspectors may report that the girls are 
successfully instructed in domestic economy. 

In all cases of applications for grants to establish schools of industry, it 
will be reqmred that the schools shall be subject to inspection, and that the 
general system of instruction shall be found to be in conformity with the 
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.ich the distribation of the Parliamentary grant towards the 
'm\ buildings has hitherto been regulated. 

^J8 for Training Masters for Workhouse Schools and for 
' Penal Schools. 

hips had further under their consideration the measures re- 
! into execution the suggestions of the Secretary of State for 
*l ^ jartment, for the establishment of normal and model schools 

4 of masters of schools for pauper and for criminal children. 
That a building be erected for the normal school, providing Normal 
; for a principal, vice-principal, two masters, and for 100 teaSng*" 

^pro Masteis for 

,„. „ . ^ "feferred to the Lord President and Secretary of State for the schools and 

"• ment, to cause plans to be prepared for this purpose. schools. 

70 years must elapse before this building can be ready for oc- 
nises be in the meantime procured, in which the normal 
; temporarily conducted ; and that these premises be situated, 
^ar some workhouse or other school, which may serve as a 
*)ol during the interval. 
• ^^nnexion with the normal school, a model school of industry be 
erected, for the pauper children of some of the London Unions, who may 
be received into this school, either on contract by a steward with the Unions, 
or by letting the building to a district of Unions for the reception of child- 
ren, under the direction of a Board of Management, according to the pro- 
visions of the 7 and 8 Vict. c. 101. 

That, in connexion with this normal school, but distinct and separate 
from the school for pauper children, a school be erected for criminal child- 
ren, and that plans of buildings for the school of industry for pauper child- 
ren, and for this separate penal school, be prepared and submitted to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

That it be referred to the Lord President and Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, to cause regulations to be prepared for the management 
of the normal school, and of the practising schools as connected with it, as 
well as for the pauper school of industry and the penal school. 

That an area of at least 10 acres is desirable for the normal school, 10 
acres for the pauper school, and 10 for the penal school, in order that 
training in gardening, and the management of a cottage farm, may be suc- 
cessfully pursued. 

That the following general estimate of outlay on the buildings, and of 
annual expenditure, be approved : — 

Buildings. 

The buildings of the normal school . . . £10,000 

The buildings of the pauper school . . . 5,000 

The buildings of the penal school . . . . 5,000 

Annual charge of normal school • • . • 3,500 

That it be referred to the Lord President and Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to direct the selection of the buildings required for the 
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temporary management of the normal aehool, and to determme the number 
of officers which may be required during the gradual growth of the esta^r 
blishmenti 

That the qualifications of the candidates for the offices of teachers in these 
schools be subjected to a careful examination, under the direction of the 
Lord President ; and that the several schools be, from time to ^me, in- 
spected by Her Majesty's Inspectors, and a Report thereon submitted to 
the Committee of Council, and transmitted by their Lordships to the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department. 

Minute on the AdminuiratUm cf the Granti for the Salaries of Mcuters 
and Mistresses of Schools for Pauper Children, 

tio"**ftf*" The Lord President brought under the consideration of their Lordships, 
Onnts tor a letter received from the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
1^1? '®' dated 1 8th November, 1846, calling their attention to the fact, that 16,000/. 
gJJJJ»«»d was granted in the late Session of Parliament, towards defraying the ex- 
Schoois for pense of salaries of masters and mistresses of pauper schools, and to the im- 
Chifiren. portance of rendering grants for this purpose in future years, conducive to 
the increased efficiency of such schools. 

The Lord President also communicated to their Lordships a paper, pre- 
pared at the request of Sir George Grey, on the administration of these 
grants. 

From these documents it appeared, that there were upwards of 700 work- 
house schools, and that little progress had hitherto been made in the esta- 
blishment of schools of industry for districts of Unions, owing to the limit- 
ation of the radius of such districts in the Act of Parliament authorizing 
their creation, and also to the limitation of the expense for which the rate- 
payers under this Act might be rated towards the erection of the requisite 
buildings. Their Lordships were of opinion, that it was expedient to em- 
ploy Inspectors for the examination of workhouse schools, in order that by 
their suggestions to the guardians, and upon their reports, measures might 
be adopted in the administration of these grants to procure the improvement 
of these schools. 

Resolved — That it is desirable to train the pauper children now in work- 
houses in habits of industry. 

That with this view, and for the purpose of improving workhouse schools, 
four Inspectors be appointed, with authority to examine the condition of 
schools for the education of pauper children ; and to ascertain the character 
and qualifications of the persons employed as schoolmasters and mistresses, 
in order that unfit and incompetent persons may no longer be employed in 
that capacity, and that measures may be taken for awarding salaries accord- 
ing to the qualifications of the masters or mistresses, and the extent of the 
duties they have to perform. 
Tbat iiAstructions be prepared for the guidance of such Inspectors,* 

'*' The provisions for pupil-teachers are in full operation ; those for stipen- 
dianr monitors, in partial operation ; those fbr augmenting the stipends of 
teadMTS, prodnoiiig eonaidenu»le efiiect ; those for puMioni ud »isodl«neoiii 
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JSb^pfomoloty Minvt^t Jime 28, 1847. 

Mead letters addressed on April 5th and April 6th, 1847, to the Lord Minute. 29th 
President of the Council from the United Committees of Privileges and AdmisBon 
Education of the Wesleyan Conference. Sof^^^ 

Read aho the letter addressed by direction of the Lord President of the "National^ 
Council and Lord John Russell to the Secretaries of the United Committees guch as the' 
of Privileges and Education. "Wesieyan." 

Ordered, That this letter^be now entered on the Mbutes of this Com- 
mittee. 

X^ammittee of Council on Education^ CauneU C^fice^ 
Gentijbmxk, Wkitehail, AprU 7, 1847. 

Your letter, dated April 6th, has been under the consideration of 
the Lord President of the Council. His Lordship has informed you that 
he has communicated with Lord John Russell on the subject of your in- 
quiries, and that I am directed to furnish you with the following expla- 
nations on the several matters to which they relate, resulting from recent 
deliberations of the Committee of Council. 

1. Schools not connected with the National and the British and Foreign Schools not 
School Societies have been admitted to the benefits derivable from the Par- British wi" 
liamentary grants, by means of the Minute of the 3rd of December, 1Q89. mitted to 
It was their Lordships' intention, when they adopted the Minutes of Sirau! ^ 
August and December, 1846, to remove the stringency of the preamble to 
the Minute of the 3rd of December, 1839, which declares, that if the 
school be not in connexion with either of those societies, the Committee 
of Council will not entertain the case, unless some special circumstances be 
exhibited to induce their Lordships to treat the case as special. This part 
of the preamble having been removed, the schools recognised by the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Wesleyan connexion woqld be admitted to the 
benefits of the public grants on the conditions observed in common, both 
by schools connected with the National ^nd with the British and Foreign 
School Societies. 

But no school would be admitted to the enjoyment of these advantages 
which did not fulfil the requirement contained in the resolutions with which 
the Minute of the 3rd of December, 1839, concludes, namely, that the 
daily reading of a portion of the Scriptures shall form part of the instruc- 
tion in the school. 

It has always been intended by the Committee of Council that these Limitations 
words should be understood as requiring that the entire Bible, in the i^gaid' 
authorized version, should be required to be in use in schools aided by ?^**^*J^ 
public grants, so far as such a condition did not interfere with the consti- regulations 
tution of the schools of the British and Foreign School Society, as founded x839. ' ^* 



employments in the public service, not yet brought into Ibrce ; those for grants 
in aid of day-schools of industry, called forth in but few instances ; the Normal 
School for Workhouse Schoolmasters is realized in Knellar Hall, which has yet, 
however, by a recent return, but 16 students ; while the provisions for elevating 
the condition of the workhouse schools and teachers are in tol\ and beneficial 
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under the patronage of His late Majesty George III., and subsequently 
sanctioned by Parliament since 1833, and which constitution includes the 
use of the Holy Scriptures, or extracts therefrom. 
Their Lordships have not superseded the operation of their Minute of 
^ 3rd December, 1839, by their Minutes of August and December, 1846. 

The whole series of minutes are connected, and are to be deemed mutually 
explanatory. 
v2r"to KT ^^^^^ Lordships have hitherto made no provision for the extension of 
made for aid to Roman Catholic schools ; but they have not by their recent nor by 
acholic ^^y preceding Minutes precluded themselves from presenting to Parliament 
schools. further Minutes, by which, upon a full consideration of the wants of the 
population and the constitution of the school, they may be enabled to grant 
such assistance. These further Minutes, when presented, will make a 
separate provision for Roman Catholic schools, and will in no degree un- 
settle the basis on which aid is now granted to other schools. Full oppor- 
tunity will be given for the consideration and discussion of such Minutes 
before Parliament is called upon to carry them into execution ; and no one 
who agrees to accept aid under the present Minutes will be thereby in any 
degree pledged to approve these future Minutes, or precluded from offer- 
ing to them such opposition as he may think expedient. 
Grants n(^ to 2. The Committee of Council are appointed to superintend the distri- 
siasticai uses, bution of Parliamentary grants for promoting education in Great Britain. 
It is, therefore, obviously not within their Lordships' discretion to devote 
any part of these grants to ecclesiastical or other purely spiritual uses. In 
framing all their Minutes, from those of 1839 to those of August and De- 
cember, 1846, the Committee of Council have had in view this distinction. 
Unless, therefore, in their recent Minutes, the office of schoolmaster be 
regarded as a function apart from that devolving on the clergy and ministers 
of religion, their Lordships cannot fulfil their obligation to apply the Par- 
liamentary grant solely to purposes of education. If they were to use it in 
aid of the stipends of teachers in the responsible exercise of ecclesiastical 
or other spiritual functions, this fund would insensibly become a means of 
support as much for ministers of religion as of masters of schools. They 
have accordingly made no such provision in their Minutes of August and 
December, 1846. 

To these views of the character of the office of a teacher in an elementary 
school, and of their Lordships' discretion in the distribution of the Parlia- 
mentary grant, they will consider it their duty to adhere. 
Inspectors of 3. The Committee of Council on Education having, in a preceding part 
Scboo^"^ of this letter, signified their readiness to admit schools recognised by the 
Education Committee of the Wesleyan connexion to a participation in the 
Parliamentary grant, on the conditions common to other schools, their 
Loi'dships are disposed to provide for the inspection of Wesleyan schools 
in a manner similar to that by which they have provided for the inspection 
of British schools. 

In appointing Inspectors of British schools, my Lords have not consented 
to admit, as a valid objection to the appointment of an Inspector, that he 
did not belong to some particular religious communion. Their Lordships 
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have desired to select for such appomtments gentlemen who would impar- 
tially perform the duties of their office, while they acted in harmony with 
the religious communion with which the schools inspected by them were 
connected. But they have not for this purpose considered it desirable, or 
scarcely practicable, that each Inspector should belong to the religious 
communion with which the schools inspected by him were associated. It 
is obvious that such arrangements would involve the inspection of schools 
in much practical embarrassment, and that it could not be conducted on 
this plan without an unnecessary addition to the numbers of the Inspectors, 
nor without a large increase of the pecuniary charge of such inspection to 
the Government. 

With this general explanation their Lordships desire to assure you that to be ao. 
they are anxious to appoint, as Inspectors of Wesleyan schools, such per- ^^niutton 
sons only as may obtain the confidence and support of the Education Com- y^*^ ^^ 
mittee of the Wesleyan Conference ; and that they will not recommend uon Com- 
any person to Her Majesty for such appointment, without previously con- "*'**«• 
suiting the Wesleyan Education Committee. 

They intend, for the reasons previously stated, that the persons so ap- 
pointed shall alstf, under similar provisions as to their appointment, be em- 
ployed in the inspection of other schools. 

4. The Inspectors so appointed will be guided and limited by the same 
instructions as those which have been issued to the Inspectors of British 
schools. 

6. The Committee of Council have not conferred on their Inspectors any powers of 
authority beyond that of a power to examine and report to their Lordships, ^»»P«5*a"« 
and have reserved to themselves the decision of all matters relating to the 
administration of the public grants imder their minutes. My Lords will 
therefore listen with attention to the appeal of the school managers against 
the recommendation of any Inspector. They have always recognised the 
justice and propriety of such an opportunity for appeal. 

6. The Committee of Council have given careful consideration to the Selection of 
suggestion of the Education Committee of the Wesleyan connexion, that xSSheis 
they feel it to be of great importance to the religious character of their 
schools that their Lordships should concede to the managers of the schools 
the right to select in the first instance the scholars who, if approved by the 
Inspectors, may be recommended to their Lordships as pupil-teachers or 
stipendiary monitors. Their Lordships perceive that this suggestion is 
founded on a misconception of the intention and practical tendency of the 
Minutes. My Lords intend that the managers and the Inspectors shall act 
concurrently. They consider the managers as the proper arbiters of every- 
thing which relates to the moral and religious character of the apprentice ; 
and that the Inspector, while he receives their certificate on this subject, is 
to examine and report on the intellectual qualifications of the candidate. 
They have therefore conferred on the Inspector power to examine the whole 
school, in order to make the comparative intellectual qualifications of all 
the scholars apparent. While, therefore, it will be the duty of the Inspec- 
tor to point out those who are mtellectually best qualified, it will be the 
duty of the managers to make known their comparative moni and intellec- 
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tual qiialifioations. It is obvious, thel^fore, that the Inspectors and the 
managers must practically concur in the recommendation of the candidate 
for the office of pupil-teacher or stipendiar/ monitor. 

7. Their Lordships, having during the last fortnight frequently conferred 
on the several matters contained in this letter, and having authorized 
these declarations, will be ready to incorporate them in an explanatory 
Minute. 

8. The Committee of Council have further deliberated on the subjects 
adverted to in the sixth resolution of the United Committees of Privileges 
and Education, on the Slst of March and 1st of April, 1847. 

It cannot fail to be known to the United Committees, that the regulations 
of Church of England schools, in connexion with the Nationid Society, 
which render instruction in the catechism of the Church of England a con- 
dition of admission to the advantages of other instru(ition given in such 
schools, were not imposed upon that Society by the Committee of Council 
on Education. The maintenance of this condition has on more than one 
occasion been the subject of discussion in the Committee of the National 
Society, and it is material to [the consideration of this subject that a large 
body of the clergy consider themselves to be under obligations of conscience 
to make this requirement ; consequently, iiftef repeated discussions, this rule 
has been maintained by the National Society, though the managers of each 
school are, trith the concurrence of the Diocesan, at liberty to admit scho- 
lars who do not attend the Sunday-school or Divine worship according to 
the doctrine and ritual of the Church of England. 

Under such circumstances, my Lords, having regard also to the fact that 
National schools thus constituted have enjoyed the advantages derivable 
fW>m Parliamentary grants since 1833, have not considei^d it their duty to 
make the admission of children of Dissenters into such schools without these 
fequu-ements a condition of grants under their Mmutes for August and De- 
cember, 1846. 

Their Lordships greatiy regret that the children of Dissenters are not 
admissible into Church of England schools Withdut these requirements, and 
they would rejoice in a change in th€i reflations of such schools, providing 
for their admission. 

While on the one hand my Lords refgard with respect and sdliciiude the 
scruples which religious parents among the pctttr may feel to permit their 
children to learn the c&techism of the Church of England, they have felt 
themselves precluded from insisting upon a condition which might at once 
exclude Church of England schools, or at least the majority at them, from 
the advantages to be derived undet the Minutes of Council. 

Their Lordships hope that much may be expected from a careful review 
of the civil and political relations of the school, which has not at any pre- 
Vious period been so fully acknowledged to be a National Institution. Re- 
garded in this light, their Lordships cannot but hope that the clergy and 
laity of the Church of England will admit, that the view thfey take of the 
obligations resting upon them, as to the inculcation of religious truth, must 
be Ihnit^d hf thdr duty to recognise the state of the law as to the toleration 
df diVfertlties iti religiCFOS belief, aiid especially in those who, on the basis of 
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the Apostles' Creeds approach so nearly as the Wesleyan Communion do, in 
doctrine, to the Church of England. 

If their Lordships should find, upon the report of their Inspectors, that 
in parishes with only one school aided by public grants, communicants of 
Wesleyan congregations, too poor to provide a school for the education of 
their children, had, under the circumstances previously related, no oppor- 
tunity of obtaining such instruction without conditions which they could not 
conscientiously fulfil, it would be open to their Lordships to consider y^he- 
ther, without a departure from the principles on which the Minutes are 
founded, they could provide for the education of such children. 

I have, &c.. 

The Rev. Charles Prest, J. P. Kay Shuttlewobth. 

The Rev. George Osbom, 

The Rev. John C. Pengelly, 

The Rev. Thomas Vasey, 

Secretaries to the United Committees of Privileges 
and Education of the Wesleyan Conference, 

Resolved — 
That the explanations given in this letter be confirmed. 



At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, 
By the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, 

Supplement AEV Minute, — July 10, 1847. 

Heady the resolution of the Committee of Council on Education of the SuppUnm- 
1 9th of August, 1 839, as follows :— j^ \Q*mh, 

'' The Committee will require, as an indispensable condition, that an In- Certiflcmtasof 
spector acting under their authority shall be enabled to visit every school "nowiSge 
to which any grant shall in future be made. Such Inspector will not be "o* *<>^ 
authorized to examine into the religious instruction given in the school, but the prin- 
he will be directed to ask for such information as to the secular instruction declared on 
and general regulations of the school as may enable the Committee to make ^^^ ^^^ 
a Report to Her Majesty in Council, to be laid before both Houses of Par- ikST' 
liament.'' 

Resolved — That it appears to the Committee that there are schools to 
which it is desirable that grants should be made, though the managers ob- 
ject, on religious grounds, to make a report concerning the religious state 
of such schools, as required by the Minutes of August and December, 1846. 

That the principles embodied in the resolution of the 19th of August, 
1839, be applied to such cases, and that no certificate of the religious 
knowledge of pupil-teachers or monitors be required from the managers of 
such schools. 
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Report by the Deputation from the Education Committee of the Free 
Church of Scotland of what passed in an Interview between them and the 
Right Honourable the Lord President of the Privy Council^ 1847. — 
Wednesday J July lAth, 

Preliminary Note. 
Report of a In transmitting, for the revisal of the Lord President of the Council, the 
^SwtSS^' following Report of what passed in an interview which the Deputation had 
of%M^d^ with his Lordship, the object is to have such remarks made upon it as may 
lithjitiy, enable the Deputation to vouch for its faithfulness and accuracy, when they 
Female finally Submit it to their constituents. 

^Und*° There is one additional point of detail to which attention is respectfully 
take less solicited. It is understood that in England no aid is given to female 
Saion! ^ teachers, unless they not only conduct the usual female industrial depart- 
ment, but also give religious instruction, and teach the elements of reading. 
In Scotland the general practice has been different ; and it would be matter 
of great regret if the regulation of the Privy Council were to induce any 
change. In Scottish public schools, while females are appointed exclusively 
for the female industrial department, the masters, with their assistance, 
teach all the other branches, and the boys and girls learn together. This 
method is decidedly preferred by the best practical educationists ; and it is 
confidently hoped that a modification will be consented to for Scotland, such 
as will admit of female teachers in public schools receiving aid, without the 
present practice being altered. 

The Deputation will report, in order, upon the several topics which they 
brought under the notice of Lord Lansdowne, in the interview which they 
had the honour to have with his Lordship ; merely premising, generally, that 
nothing could exceed the courtesy and attention with which the Deputation 
were received, and their views and suggestions considered by Lord Lans- 
downe. 

The Deputation were much indebted to Mr. Maule and the Lord Advo- 
cate, for their presence and valuable assistance during the interview. Mr. 
Kay Sbuttleworth also was present, and took a part in the proceedings. 

I. The first object of the Deputation was to call attention to the third 
of the Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly, and to explain the 
grounds upon which it seems both practicable and desirable to apply a 
separate and distinct rule to Scotland, in the matter of national education, 
or of national grants for educational purposes. In particular, the Deputa- 
tion dwelt upon the fact of the universal use of the Shorter Catechism, in 
all public elementary schools in Scotland, as a strong argument for the 
adoption of a system based upon the adoption of that manual, as well as the 
Holy Scriptures, for the regulation of the religious instruction to be given ; 
and the Deputation further represented, that such an arrangement would 
be the more easily carried out in Scotland, on account of the practice, 
already universally prevalent there in all public schools, of allowing 
children to attend for such branches of instruction as their parents or 
guardians may desire them to learn, without requiring them, either on 
week-days or Sabbath-days, to take part in the religious exercises of the 
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school, if their parents or guardians are unwilling that they should do so. 
It was intimated, that there could be no objection to such right of exemp- 
tion being made a peremptory condition of public aid being given to any 
school ; but that, on the contrary, this would be considered reasonable and 
just. The usage of the Assembly Schools, in Popish districts of the High- 
lands, where, long before the disruption in the Church of Scotland, the 
General Assembly sanctioned the principle of allowing the children of 
Roman Catholic parents to attend their schools without taking part in the 
religious exercises of which their parents might disapprove, was referred 
to, in illustration of the views generally entertained in Scotland on this 
subject. And it was strongly urged, that while, according to the Resolu- 
tion in question. Government aid ought, in sound principle, to be restricted 
to those schools in which the Scriptures and the Catechism form the basis 
of the religious instruction given, this restriction could not really, in any 
quarter, become a practical grievance, if it were qualified by the provision 
last mentioned, respecting the allowance to be made for parties having con- 
scientious scruples on the subject. 

These representations of the Deputation were listened to with the utmost 
respect; and both Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Kay Shuttleworth expressed 
their conviction that there seemed to be much in them deserving of serious 
consideration. It was intimated, however, that the Grovernment were not 
prepared to go beyond the principles of the existing Minutes of Privy 
Council, although they were anxious to adapt these Minutes, as far as 
practicable, to the circumstances of Scotland accordingly. 

II. The Deputation proceeded to point out what the fourth of the Reso- objection of 
lutions adopted by the General Assembly notes as the most objectionable ^huJ^to 
feature in the present plan, as the Minutes of Council seem to describe it. the State 
They referred to part of the Minutes, in which certificates respecting CCTtiflStet 
religious instruction and religious qualifications are required from the ^©^i^e 
managers of schools not connected with the Established Church. The fnm aU 
Deputation were anxious to explain that the objection of the Free Church ^ 
of Scotland to that part of the measure was not by any means the same 
with the objection felt by some other religious bodies, particularly in 
England, who deny the right of the Government to interfere in the matter 
of the religious instruction at all, even to the extent of asking the managers 
of their schools to certify their own satisfaction with it, and who, conse- 
quently, feel it to be a grievance that such a certificate should be required 
from them. It was explained, on behalf of the Free Church, that she has 
no scruple, for her own part, in acknowledging the right of the Govern- 
ment to take cognizance of the reli^on taught in her schools ; but that her 
difficulty is of an entirely different Idnd, inasmuch as she holds that the 
Government, by requiring the certificate in question, does involve itself in 
the responsibility of dealing with the religious element in the education 
which it promotes, while by accepting as satisfactory the certificate of 
managers of any religious persuasion (Popish, or Socinian, as well as 
Protestant and Evangelical), the Government appear to act upon the 
principle of indiscriminately acknowledging and supporting religious truth 
and error ali]ce. The Deputation ^pdeavoured to show that it would be 
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, better for the Govemment to require no religious certificate of any Mnt 
from the managers of schools uded by them, than to accept certificates 
indiscriminately from all. 

In reply, it was stated that the Committee of Council were in the act of 
preparing a document containing such explanations and modifications of the 
particular portion of the Minutes referred to, as, it was hoped, might 
satisfy the Deputation and their constituents. The precise nature of the 
proposed modifications was not communicated to the Deputation; but, 
generally, the Deputation were led to anticipate that the rule requiring 
a certificate regarding religion would, to a certain extent, be relaxed or 
dispensed with ; and that, in the case of Roman Catholic schools, special 
Minutes would be framed, fitted to make the Government assistance apply 
exclusively to the secular education given, without involving any responsi- 
bility for the religious element. The Deputation, of course, reserved 
their right of judging of the modifications indicated, when these should be 
more fully and formally before them ; expressing, at the same time, their 
conviction that their constituents would be disposed to give a favourable 
consideration to whatever might be proposed, with a view to render the 
present measure more satisfactory. 
Reform re- HI. The Deputation next adverted to the subject of the application of 
^(Tparochiai the Mlnutes of Council to the parochial schools of Scotland. It was ex- 
sylrSn of plained, on the part of the Government, that while the endowments already 
Scotland, or provided by law would not be taken into account, as constituting a claim 
spedai con- for grants under the Minutes, yet, in the event of any additional salary 
SmTwIve * ** heing given, by the voluntary subscription of the heritors or other parties, 
unfUradTan- that salary, together with the fees, would be held as entitiing the teacher 
^^' of a parochial school, equally with the teacher of any other school, to a 

share in the benefits of this new scheme, on the other conditions being com- 
plied with, to the satisfaction of the Government and its Inspectors. Upon 
this proposed application of the plan, the Deputation took the liberty of re- 
presenting, that while it admitted the schools already endowed by law to a 
participation in the new grant, on equal terms with schools altogether de- 
pendent upon voluntary resources, it manifestiy placed these last at a great 
disadvantage, and gave an undue preference to the former class of schools, 
which not only would be enabled, by the fact of their holding public en- 
dowments already, to provide more easily th9 additional funds necessary to 
give them a claim on the new grant, but, in r^eiving that grant, would, in 
fact, be doubly endowed by the State, while all others obtained only a single 
boon ; that this favour, shown to the endowed parochial schools, se^med tto 
more inequitable, inasmuch as no change was to be w^ in their ponstitii* 
tion, and no comprehensive measure of reform was proposed, for rexnpFing 
their sectarian character as a mere pendicle of the Establbhed Chnrph, 
opening them to the general religious community, and otherwise improving 
their management ; and that, failing any such general revisal of the whole 
educational system of Scotland, as such a reform would imply, and as the 
third resolution of the General Assembly d^siderdtes^ the most equal and 
expedient course wpuld seem to be tbiSi — to limit the application of the 
present plan to schools dependent upon y9\mWf r^mircesi mltujing, 4of 
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course, schools on that fooling connected with the Established Church, as 
well as others, — and to reserve the publicly-endowed parochial schools as a 
separate dass, to be dealt with, as to increase of salaries and other amend- 
ments, according to their own peculiar claims and circumstances, in a dis- 
tinct legislative measure altogether, without attempting to bring them under 
the operation of the present Minutes. 

In reply, it was intimated generally that, while the Govemment were by 
no means to be understood as indifferent to the considerations thus urged 
relative to a revisal of the parochial school system, yet the present measure 
being one limited to the mere object of aiding and encouraging voluntary 
efibrts, by whomsoever made, there seemed no sufficient reason for making 
a distinction between one class of schools and another ; it being the prin- 
ciple of the measure that all schools, whether endowed already or not, may 
receive additional aid from the new grant, in proportion to such voluntary 
efibrts as may be made on their behalf. 

IV . The Deputation then proceeded to certain matters of detiul, connected 
with the receiving of grants under the Minutes. Of these the principal 
are the following : — 

1. It being understood that grants for building schools are given upon inapectHm 
conditions of these schools being always open to Govemment inspection, mOTt'o?*"^'^ 
and it being explained that the right of inspection on the part of the Jn«p«!tor8; 
Govemment, as at present limited and defined, is fully acknowledged by beapproTed 
the Free Church ; the question was put ; — Supposing that at any future ^i AliSbfy 
time the terms of inspection should be altered, or a right of inspection or its Com- 
claimed beyond that now in use, — would the managers of schools, partly 
built by grants of public money, be still bound to submit to such Got emr 
ment inspection, thus altered and modified ? Or, in case of their refusal to 
do so, would they forfeit the property of the schools, or be bound to repay 
the sums originally advanced by the Govemment for their erection ? 

The reply was most frank and explicit, in the negative ; and it was added, 
that, no objection would be made to an express article being inserted in the 
title-deeds, referring to the Minute at present defining the right of inspec-r 
tion, and stipulating that, in the event of a departure from that Minute, on 
the part of the Grovemment, there shall be no obligation on the proprietors 
or managers of the schools, either to submit to any inspection other than 
that now in use, or to refund the money advanced by the Govemment. In 
short, it was stated that every security the parties might deem desirable 
would be given on this subject. It was also explained that, in the case of 
schools connected with the Free Church of Scotland, the same assurance 
would be given as in the case of schools belonging to several other religious 
bodies ; that any Inspector named by Grovemment, for these schools, would 
be one of whom the Church, through the General Assembly or its Com- 
mittee, expressed approbation. 

2. In regard to applications for annual grants under the Minutes, it was Mode of 
asked — What evidence will ordinarily be required to satisfy the Committee SlSSI^'Sf 
of the Privy Council, that any particular school is needed in the district in cUdnu. 
which it stands, and that it ought to be recognised as entitled to its fair 
^hare of the grant, equally with pthers similarly situated ? Supposing, in 
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any given school, all the oilier conditions, as to pecuniary resources, the 
qualifications of teachers, &c., satisfactorily complied with, will it be held 
enough to have the report of the Government Inspector or Inspectors, 
that a suflScient number of children (say 60 or 60 in the country, and 90 or 
100 in towns) either are actually in attendance u^wn the school, or engaged 
to attend, without the question being raised as to the contigiuty of other 
schools, of a different denomination, or the amount of vacant accommodation 
in such schools ? In reply, it was stated, that the Committee of Privy 
Council could not limit their discretion in judging of the comparative ur- 
gency of applications ; their Lordships were disposed to receive repre- 
sentations, and to inquire as to the sufficiency of the existing school accom- 
modation ; and they would also consider any other ground which might be 
urged for the erection of a new school, where a school or schools had been 
previously established. 
Schooi-roonw 3. It being understood that the Committee of Privy Council are very 
with placet unwiUing to assist schools taught in ecclesiastical buildings, or bmldings 
of Worship, forming part of churches, it was explained by the Deputation that their 
constituents also discouraged, as far as practicable, the uniting of churches 
and schools in the same buildings ; but it was added that this could not in 
every case be prevented ; and the instance of the West Port Territorial 
Church and School (Dr. Chalmers*), in Edinburgh, was specified, where 
the school forms the lower story of the building, and the church is placed 
above it. The question was put — How far, in such a peculiar and excep- 
tionable case, the Committee of Privy Council would be inclined to give 
assistance, if not for the erection, yet at least for the salary of the teacher, 
&c., Trom year to year, upon an assurance being given that the school apart- 
ments should be exclusively devoted to school purposes for at least 5^ days 
each week, and from 9 o'clock, a.m., to 6, p.m., each day? 

In reply it was^ explained, that, though the Committee of Council were 
precluded from granting any assistance towards the erection of such school- 
rooms, and though the assistance contemplated under the recent Minuteis 
could not be extended to them generally, yet their Lordships would be 
prepared to consider applications, when the schools were regarded as pro- 
visional and temporary until another school could be erected. 

4. It was asked — What separation of the buildings would be held suf- 
ficient to entitle the school to be held a distinct erection from the 
church ? 

In reply, it was stated, that their Lordships consider it, on all accounts, 
expedient that the church and the school should be distinct buildings. The 
difficulty of obtaiiung sites in large towns having been represented, it was 
said that their Lordships would not refuse to admit a school to the benefits 
of their recent Minutes, because it had been constructed contiguously to 
the church, and had one wall of the church as a common party-wall. But, 
in applications for aid to erect schools, their Lordships would prefer that, 
when the school and church are contiguous, they should he separate build- 
ings, not having a common party- wall. When such schools were erected 
with a party-wall common to'the church, the grant would be proportionably 
less than in other cases. 
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It was further stated to be a condition of assistance towards the erection 
of such school-buildings, that their Lordships require to be satisfied with 
the title or disposition by which they are held in trust for the education of 
the poor, and that the right of inspection is secured in the deed. 

The preceding matters of inquiry appeared to this Deputation to compre- Desire for a 
hend all that it was needful for them to bring before the President of the ^^^pre- 
Council ;" and, in now reporting to their constituents the particulars of the Ji^n**^® 
conference with which they were favoured, the Deputation cannot but again 
acknowledge the patience and courtesy with which their statements were 
received. They must regret indeed that the Government are not prepared 
to adopt so sound and comprehensive an educational measure as the peculiar 
position of Scotland might entitle her to expect. But, at the same time, 
they are bound to say, tiiat so far as regards the application of the present 
plan to the schools connected with the Free Church of Scotland, the Depu- 
tation found the utmost anxiety manifested to obviate difficulties, and to 
administer impartially the public grant ; and every assurance was given that 
applications for aid to these schools will receive all the consideration to 
which they are entitled. 



Answer relating to the foregoing Report, 

Committee of Council on Education^ Council Office, 
Sjb, WhitehaU, July 28, 1847. 

I AM directed by the Lord President to inform you, that, he has Confirmation 
perused with care the draft Report, by the Deputation from the Education- ** **''* 
Committee of the Free Church of Scotland, " of what passed in interview 
beween them and the Right Honourable the Lord President of the Privy 
Council ;" and I am to express to you his Lordship's satisfaction with the 
general accuracy of that report. In that report, however, his Lordship has 
suggested alterations which are marked in the enclosed draft, in order to 
obviate the chance of misconceptions, and to set forth distinctly the views 
of the Committee of Council, as he hoped they had been understood. 
With these alterations the Report is confirmed. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttlkworth. 

John Gibson, Esq., ^c. 



ISth December, 1847. 

By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Council on ^{^^^ 

Education. i«* ^^cem- 

Resolved--- ^» ^*^^- 

That it is expedient to encourage by grants the introduction, into ele- Oxantt for 
mentary schools, of the most approved lesson-books and maps for the use of ^^*°* 
the scholars, and of text-books for the teachers and pupil-teachers. 

That schedules of such books and maps as have received the most 
extensive sanction from public opinion be prepared for the approbation of 
the Committee. 
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That all books and maps, for the purchase of which any grants are made, 
shall be selected by the 8chool-<!ommittee from these schedules. 

That grants of school-books and maps be made to schools, under in- 
spection, at a rate not exceeding 28,, and to schools in which pupil> 
teadiers are apprenticed, at a rate not exceeding 28. 6d. for eveiy scholar 
ordinarily in attendance, on condition diat two-thirds of the yalue be sub- 
scribed by the promoters of the school. 

That these grants be renewed in three years, on condition that four- 
fifths of the yalue be subscribed. 

ISth December, 1847. 

By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Council on 

Education. 
Re8olvedr-i 

Minute, i&th 1. That the Roman Catholic Poor School Committee be the ordinary 

1847. ' channel of such general inquiries as may be desirablei as to any school 

Roman^^ applying for aid as a Roman Catholic school. 

Catholic 2. That Roman Catholic schools receiving aid from the Parliamentary 

waiM^Jection &^^^ ^ open to inspection, but that the Inspectors shall report respecting 

of aeeular the sccular instruction only. 

only. 3. That the Inspectors of such schools be not appointed without the 

previous concurrence of the Roman Catholic Poor School Committee. 

4. That no gratuity, stipend, or augmentation of salary, be awarded to 
schoolmasters or assistant teachers who are in holy orders ; but that their 
Lordships reserve to themselves the power of making an exception in the 
case of training schools and of model schools connected therewith. 



The preceding abstract will be found to contain all the 
important minutes in actual force, which are of general appli- 
cation. I hare omitted, as special^ those which expressly 
regulate the grants voted by Parliament for the salaried of 
masters and mistresses of schools of parochial unions in England 
and Wales, and those which concern the Knellar Hall Training- 
school, framed on the 7th of January, 1850, to carry out the 
Minutes already ^ven of 21st of December, 1846, relating to the 
establishment of a training-school " for the masters of work- 
house-schools, and others connected with the civil government." 
Those which concern the "management clauses of Church 
schools have not been met by the National Society so as to 
arrive at terms of agreement. A correspondence with the 
Roman Catholic Poor-school Committee on the same subject 
has been equally without result. I have, therefore, omitted 
them, together with the Minutes relating to grants for appa- 
ratus, no longer in use. All the Instructions to inspectors, 
together with the regulations of Knellar Hall, &c., will be 
fbimd iti a return to flie House of Commons, No. 103 of th^ 
present session, 1851, price Is. 8d. 
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APPENDIX IL 



Abstract of the Expenditure of Government in the Encouragement 
of Education, from the first Grant to the present time; showing 
the Sums issued in ea>ch Year by the Committee of Council on 
Education, and the Total devoted to each Class of Schools, and 
to each hind of Service, 



Lord Althorpe procured the consent of the Hoiise of Com- 
mons, in 1833, to a vote of 20,000/., for the building of school- 
houses in England and Wales; and from that period until 
1839, when the Committee of Council was instituted, the same 
sum was voted annually for the like purpose, together with 
10,000/., to be employed in the same manner in Scotland. In 
these six years, therefore, 180,000/., minus 12,282/. 2s,, handed 
over to the Committee of Council, was expended in grants for 
building, under the Treasury Minute already mentioned. 
The 10,000/. voted in 1836 for normal-schools was also ulti- 
mately advanced through the Committee of Council, and is 
included in the following statement : — 

Table I. — Total of Crrants in each Year to and by the Committee of Cknmcil 
on Education, from its institution in 1839 to 1850, inclusive. 







Granta to C. C. K. 


Grants by C. C. B. 


Yean. 




£. 


8, 


d. 


£. 8. d. 


1839 


Grants to and by C. C. E. 


30,000 








• • 


1840 




30,000 








9,909 7 


1841 




30,000 








29,782 18 4 


1842 




40,000 








29,618 5 10 


1843 




50,000 








27,337 9 10 


1844 




52,282 


2 


0* 


36,533 17 3 


1845 




75,000 








48,835 7 5 


1846 




100,000 








52,302 11 8 


1847 




100,000 








61,217 18 11 


1848 




125,000 








69,211 17 9i 


1849 




125,000 








91,115 16 


1850 




125,000 








113,352 1 9i 


FromTre 


asury for Normal Schools 


10,000 








• • 




892,282 


2 





559,217 11 9J 


Treasury 


Grants 1833-8 • . • 
33-50 • • • • • £1 


167,717 


18 





167,717 18 


Totals 18J 


,060,000 








£726,935 9 9 J 



From the above statement, and the balance-sheet on the two 
next pages, it will be seen that the Council Office has in hand 
no less a simi than 251,158/. 7*. ; having for a series of years 
dispensed scarcely more than half the sums granted to it. 

* This sum consists of a grant of 40,000/., and 12,282/. Ss, of balance 
handed over by the Treasury. 
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Tablk II. — Statement of tJte Total Sum Granted by Parliament to be admmistered 

Sth Augtutf 1850, with the application of the same, to each 



DENOMINATION 

OF 

SCHOOLS. 



English Schools : 

Charch of Ekigland 
British and Foreign 
Wesleyan . • • 
Roman Catholic • 
Workhouse • • 

Scottish Schools: 
Established Charch 
Free Charch . . 
Episcopal Charch 

Other Schools. • 
Total • • 



In Building, Enlarging, Bepaiiing, and Funtidiing Sehoola. 



Amoont Gianted. 



£. 8, d. 



327,230 11 

37,647 19 

4,606 15 



51 




• • 



36,419 8 2 



31,724 2 

16,206 6 

575 



H 
5 





• • 



454,410 2 Si 



I 

I: 

s, 
55' 



2,225 
178 
17 



• • 



118 

65 

2 



2,606 



Number 

of 
Children 
Accom- 
modated 

atSix- 
Sq. Feet. 

each. 



463,366 

44,848 

6,347 






22,736 

11,726 

470 



549,493 



Average 

Attendwce in 

ascertained 

Number 
of Inatanoea. 



Attend 
ance. 

163,150 

17,079 

2,010 



In- 
stances 

1,519 

107 

17 






7,683 

5,919 

200 



• . 



196,041 



• • 



68 

49 

2 



1,762 



Amount of Total Coat 

in aaeertained 
Number of Instances. 



£• 8, d, 

726,052 8 6^ 

38,530 11 4i 

15,516 11 

• • 

36,419 8 2 



20,352 18 9^ 

50,086 19 8 

1,622 18 1 



888,581 15 7i 



No. 

1,232 
65 
16 

• • 



43 
63 



• • 



1,421 



DENOMINATION 

OF 

SCHOOIJS. 



English Schools : 

Church of England 
Briti^ and Foreign 
Wesleyan • • • 
Roman Catholic . 
Workhouse • • 

Scottish Schools: 
Established Church 
Free Church • • 
Episcopal Church 

Other Schools • 
Total . • 



In Augmenting the Salaries of Certificated Masters and Mistresses, 
and Annual Grants to Normal and Training Schools. 



Amount Granted. 


Number of 
Schools Aided. 


£. 8. 


(f. 




21,245 8 


2 


556 


4,403 





43 


603 





33 


170 3 


4 


9 


• • 




• • 


4,666 4 


4 


34 


2,128 8 


4 


83 


• • 




• • 


116 13 


4 


1 
759 


33,332 17 


6 



Number 

of 
Children 
Accom- 
modated 
at Six 
Sq. Feet, 
each. 



Average 

Attendance in 

ascertained 

Number 

of Instances. 





Attend- 




ance. 


167>601 


68,962 


12,093 


6,522 


9,952 


4,004 


2,805 


1,385 


• • 


• • 


4,495 


2,512 


14,949 


8,890 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


211,795 


92,275 



In- 
stances 

545 

40 

33 

9 

« • 



23 

78 

• • 



728 



Amount of Total Coat 

in ascertained 
Number of Instances. 



£. 8, d, 

83,464 11 
8,974 14 6^ 
4,724 9 
1,093 15 

• • 



1,942 3 8 
10,235 16 5 




24 

79 

• • 



110,435 10 9} 730 



Dr. 
To Parliamentary Grants •••..• 
To Balance transferred from fhe Grants to the Treasury • 
Repayments • • • 



£. s. d. 

870,000 

22,282 2 

416 18 8 

£ 892,699 8 
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hy the Committee of Council on Edkication^ from its InstUutwn in 1839, to the 
Denomination of Schools and for each specified object. 





In providing Apparatus. 


In providing Books and Maps. 






Number 

of 
Schools 
Aided. 




■ 

Number 

of 
Schools 
Aided. 


• 
Amount of Total Coat 




Amount Granted. 


Amount Granted. 


in ascertained Number of 
Instances. 




£. «. d. 




£. 8, d. 




£. >. d. 


Instances. 




2,243 8 10 


217 


3,542 7 8* 
528 11 4} 


1,064 


17,348 19 2^ 


1,064 




87 16 1 


10 


125 


1,792 4 5, 


126 




24 


1 


326 5 0^ 


80 


1,076 15 a 


80 




• • 


• • 


166 12 9^ 


48 


539 18 0} 


48 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




• • 


• • 
228 


99 16 7| 


15 


273 8 6} 


16 




2,355 4 11 


4,663 13 7 


1,332 


15,029 5 111 


1,332 




In Stipends to Apprenticed Pu 

in 


ipil Teachers, and Gratuities to the 
structing them. 


Teachers 


Total Axouirr 






i 

9rH 


Number 
of 


Average 










•s^ 


Children 


Attendance in 


Amount of 


Total Cost 


OF 




Amount 


Accom- 


ascertained 


in ascei 


tained 


Gbants. 




Granted. 


II 


modated, 


Number of 


Number of 


Instances. 








at Six 


Instances. 












55* 


Sq. Feet. 












£. S. d. 






Attend- 
ance. 


In- 
stances 


£. <. 


d. 




£. «. d. 




50,360 12 6 


1,135 


364,712 


152,871 


1,135 


204,838 17 


5}1,135 


404,622 8 8 




8,005 9 4 


150 


55,475 


27,423 


150 


30,643 19 


2 


150 


60,672 16 11; 




2,472 3 4 


55 


19,645 


7,137 


55 


9,687 9 


1 


55 


8,032 3 4 




713 


15 


5,727 


2,681 


15 


2,197 2 


8 


15 


1,049 16 \' 




119 19 2 


14 


• • 


1,302 


12 


• • 




• • 


36,539 7 4 




1,134 7 6 


26 


4,967 


2,735 


26 


4,029 4 





26 


37,524 13 llj 




1,650 1 8 


26 


8,130 


6,095 


26 


6,641 


10 


26 


19,984 16 5 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




• • 


675 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




• • 


216 9 11| 




64,455 13 6 


1,421 


458,656 


199,744 


1,419 


257,937 13 


2i 


1,407 


559,217 11 9i 




Cr. 


£. i. d. 


By Grants to Schools 


• • • • • 


559,217 11 9* 


By Expenses of Admii 


tistration. Inspection, &c. 


82,323 1 10| 


By Balance in hand 




• 
i 


251,158 7 


. 


; 892,699 8 
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TjiBLX III. — Account of Grants made to Trahdng Schools^ distmguishmg them 
BuiUUng such iraifdng Schools^ or in Aid of their Annual Maintenance; 

Number of Pupiis in Training; the Ibttd 



Nomberof 
Schools. 



NAME OF TRAINING SCHOOL. 



Battenea (National Societj's) . • • . 

Borough Road (British and Foreign School 
Sodety's) . 

Carmarthen (National Society's) • « • 

Chelsea, St. Mark's (National Society's) . 

Cheltenham (Church of England) . . . 

Chester (Diocesan) ....... 

Durham (Diocesan) 

Edinburgh, Castle Hill Terrace (Established 
Church) 

Edinburgh, Moray House (Free Church) . 

Glasgow, Dundas Vale (Established Church) 

Glasgow (Free Church) 

Gray's Inn Lane (Home and Colonial So- 
ciety's) 

Knellar nail (for Workhouse Schools, and 
for Schools connected with Goyemment 
Establishments) 

Salisbury (Diocesan) 

Warrington (Diocesan) 

Whitelauds (National Society's) • . . 

Winchester (Diocesan) 

York and Ripon (Diocesan). • . • . 

Training Schools of the National Society, 
collectively : — 
By Grants of 1000/. per annum, from 

1844 to 1850 

Schools of the Established Church of Scot- 
land at Edinburgh and Glasgow : — 
By Grants of 500/. per annum fbr the 
School at Edinburgh, from 1844 to 
1850 ; and of 500/. for the School at 
Glasgow, for the year 1845 • . . 

British and Foreign School Society, for 
School in the Borough Road : — 
By Grants of 750/. per annum, from 
1844 to 1850 



Train- 
ing. 



} 



( 



Total 



Model 
(a). 



• • 

1 
1 



} 



) 



18 



Nomberof 



F<nwhom 

Aooommodatiaa is 

Itfovlded. 



M. 



68 

45 

45 
62 
90 
110 
20 



F. 



30 



• • 



62 



Total. 



68 

75 

45 

62 

152 

110 

20 



34 Not lodged 34 

• • Not lodged 

• • Not lodged 

• • Not lodged 



• • 



90 



55 



619 



135 

• 4 

54 
40 
68 



30 



419 



135 

90 

54 
40 
68 



85 



• « 



1.038 



(a) Every Training School is provided with a Model or Practising School. In 
premises or property of the Training School, is used for the purpose. Those Model 
been made, pursuant to the Minute, dated 16th January, 1844. (See Minutes for that 
as granted for building. 
(c) Includes the cost of furnishing as well as building. The estate comprises 50 
(e) Grants for the msdntenance of Training Schools depend upon ^e results of 
total annual expenses, 
all expenditure from the Parliamentary Grant, for the year ending 31st December, 
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wider the preceding Heads, and showing whether the Grants were made for 
the Number of Pupils for whom Accommodation is provided; the Actual 
Expense incurred; the Number of Model Schools, 



Studentg. 



In actual Attendance. 



M. 



68 

60 

34 
62 
40 
40 
15 

34 

38 
24 
35 

• « 

15 

• • 



47 



512 



F.! 



36 
41 



35 

18 
13 
16 



160 (h) 



• • 

31 
25 

64 



19 



458 



Total, 



68 

96 

34 
62 
81 
40 
15 

69 

56 
37 
51 

160 (6) 

15 

31 
25 
64 



66 



970 



Expense of Boilding. 



Granted by 

Committee of 

Council. 



£. S, 

3,540 

5,000 

3,727 

5,000 

4,500 

3,633 6 

1,000 

4,000 

3,000 

8,500 

3,000 










8 










41,808 15 5(c) 



• • 



574 10 0(d) 
4,550 



• • 



• • 



91,833 12 1 



Total 
Expenditnie. 



£. s, d, 

6,190 5 4 

21,433 7 9 

10,053 

23,651 10 9 

17,397 9 6 

10,752 

2,498 6 8 

8,505 18 1 

8,599 1 6 

17,259 

10,098 7 6 

41,808 15 5(c) 






11,808 1 1 



• a 



• • 



• 4 



189,055 3 7 



Granted by Committee of Council 
towards Expenses of Maintenance (e). 



In 
1850. 



£ s* d, 

235 

188 15 

555 

• • 

365 

45 

• « 
116 13 4 



2.611 6 a(/) 

83 6 8 

70 

343 6 8 

• • 

408 6 8 



1,000 



500 



750 



7,271 13 6 



Total 

insacoessiye 

Years. 



£. «. d. 

1,040 

• 4 

280 

1,480 

ISO 

745 

65 

• • 

270 

158 6 8 

116 13 4 

8,611 5 2 

323 6 8 

96 13 4 

1,170 

70 

808 6 8 



7,000 



4,250 



5,250 



25,859 11 10 



some instances, however, a neighbouring Elementary School, not forming part of the 
Schools only are entered here for buildmg which distinct and separate Grants have 
year. Vol. I., p. 8). The amount of such Grants is included in the amount returned 

(b) Certain of uie students are in lodgings, 
acres of land. {d) For a Model School. 

ex am i na t ions passed by the students, and are made without requiring returns of the 

(/) Includes salaries of the Principd, Vice-Principal, aikd Assistant Masters; and 
1850, at the begixmiDg of which year the school was opened. 
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APPENDIX m. 



Abstract of the Moral Statistics of England and WaleSy illttstrated 
by Shaded Maps, and showing at once the Value and the insuf- 
ficiency of the existing combinations of Legislative and Volun^ 
tary effort with Private Interest in the work of National 
Education, 



Occasion of 
his work. 



Abuse of its 
results. 



The following are the results of an investigation pursued for 
several years m a profound conviction of the unsoundness of the 
methods commonly used in comparing crime and ignorance, and 
consequently of the conclusions derived from that comparison, 
however near they might accidentally approach to the truth. I 
believe this investigation, whatever its defects, to be the most 
extensive and searching of the kind that has yet been made in 
any country ; and its evidence must outweigh every adverse 
assertion respecting our own, until a labour as severe as that 
which adduced it, shall have been accomplished with yet 
newer data. 

Its demonstration of the fallacy of former reasoning from the 
like data, has been quoted, ia an unfaithful spirit, as evi- 
dence against the moral value of education altogether, and this 
apparently in the interest of parties, who, denouncing all public 
aid to popular education, and for the most part failing to main- 
tain their own schools, make a merit of rendering them self- 
supporting, or in other words handing them over to the service 
of the classes who can afford to pay, in lieu of working out 
their original purpose in the elevation of the poorer. I cannot, 
therefore, forego the present opportunity of bringing its tes- 
timony into view ; affording, as it does, not only a complete 
answer to this misconception, but the only considerable body 
extant of inductive evidence to the moral and intellectual con- 
dition and progress of the mass of our population. As such it 
is of importance, by proving at once botn the value and the 
insuflSciency of the existing combinations of legislative and 
voluntary effort, with private interest, to carry out the work 
of the Christian day-school, regarded as an educative home 
mission, especially to the remote, the neglected, the indifferent, 
and the depraved. 
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The "Moral Statistics of England and Wales," leading to Record of lu 
the following " conclusions," were embodied in three sue- """**■' 
xjessive papers, read, the two earlier before the Statistical 
Section of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science on the 29th of June, 1847, and the 14th of August, 
1848, and the later before the Statistical Society of London, at 
its ordinary meeting of the 19th of March, 1849. This last 
was honoured by the presence of H.R.H. Prince Albert, who 
kindly suggested the better illustration of the subject by 
several of the shaded maps which are annexed to the present 
abstract. Reference may be made, for the whole of the facts, 
and for the reasoning upon them, to the pages of the Statistical 
Society's Journal, vol. x. part 3, vol. xi. part 4, and 
vol. xii. parts 2 and 3 ; or to my reports in the pages of the 
Minutes of the Committee of Coimcil on Education for 1846, 
vol. ii. page 1 ; 1847-8, vol. ii. page 222 ; and 1848-9-50, 
vol. ii., page 251. The tables, maps, and broad sheet annexed, 
will be found, however, to comprise all the data most essential 
to establish the following results : — 

1. In comparing the gross commitments for criminal offences Acompan- 
with the proportion of instruction in each district, there isJ^JwCoS- 
found to be a small balance in favour of the most instructed crimSlIi ***' 
districts in the years of most industrial depression (1842-3-4), 2uJ°5f| 
but a greater one against them in the years of less industrial amount or 
depression (1845-6-7) ; while, in comparing the more with the i^ll'no"' 
less instructed portions of each district, the final result is IS^jJ^ou/of 
against the former at both periods, though fourfold at the EducaUon. 
latter what it is at the former. 

2. No correction for the ages of the population in different 
districts, to meet the excess of criminals at certain younger 
neriods of life, will change the character of this superficial 
evidence against instruction ; every legitimate allowance of the 
kind having been made in arriving at these results. 

3. Down to this period^ therefore, the comparison of the cri- 
minal and educational returns of this, any more than of any 
other country of Europe, has afforded no sound statistical evi- 
dence in favour, and as little against, the moral effects asso- 
ciated with instruction, as actually disseminated among the 
people, because it has been concerned only with the gross com- 
mitments. 

4. The intractable mass of gross commitments requiring, conecUon 
therefore, some further correction, to make them declare deci- J^'tStny 
sively eiliier in favour of or against popular instruction, as Jh^TwIw of 
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actually conveyed, it has been endeavoured to apply one for the 
migration of the dishonest into the more wealthy, populous, and 
instructed localities, by drawing a distinction between those 
classes of offences which arise from general depravity and 
those which will obviously be in excess in certain localities, 
because generally associated with the professional vice or vaga- 
bondage which seeks its home in them ; and, by proving statis- 
tically the existence of such a distinction, likewise the influence 
of the denser populations rather to assemble the demoralized 
than to breed an excess of demoralization. 

5. The great class of the more serious offences against the 
person and malicious offences against property, i^ obviously 
that least affected by migrations of the (iepraved, and affords 
strong testimony, by its universal excess wherever ignorance is in 
excess, that many of the offences against property which are in 
such excess in the more instructed and populous localities, are 
also committed by delingnents bred in the places indicated by tlie 
excess of t?ie former offences. 

6, It is this great class of offences, therefore, and not the 
gross commitments, which should be regarded as the index crime 
to the relative moral character of each district, not as a perfect 
test, but as one approximating to the truth much nearer than 
the latter, being aflFected in a smaller degree by the migration 
of the depraved towards the more instructed centres of resort ; 
a further correction for which, in the case of the index crime 
itself, were it attainable, would render its universal testimony 
in favour of the good influences associated with instructioa in 
England yet stronger. 

Universal 7, Tkis indcx class. of the more serious offences against tlie 

testimony of ,,, t » jr * j. a "l x 

these classes pcrsoH, and the malicious ojjenjces against property, bears strong 
meSte*^?** a/irf universal testimony in favour of the influences associated 
*Eda!Sition ^*^^ instruction throughout £!ngland and Wales. 

Regions and 8. The wfaolc cxccss abovc the average of such crime is 
^*^S^/'^* found in the south midland and eastern agricultural complies, 
especially those with dispersed domestic manufactures, and in 
the manufacturing counties of dispersed trades, and arises in 
some part from the excess of malicious offences against pro- 
perty, in the counties of dispersed trades, and those of greatest 
mdustrial demoralization imder the old systems of poor law 
mismanagement, in the spirit of which they are still bound up ; 
while the whole excess of offences against property is found also 
in the south midland and eastern agricultural counties, espe- 
cially those with domestic manufactures, with the additicm of 



excess of 
each class 
of crime. 
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the metropolig, which here takes the place held by the manu- 
facturing counties of dispersed trades m the former category. 

9. The excess of offences against property with violence is 
always in the more ignorant districts, and this class, with ma- 
licious offences against property, and offences against the cur- 
rency, is the most affected by fluctuations in employment, while 
a progressive wave of larceny flows forward from times of de- 
pression, unheeding of revived industry, especially in the 
metropolis and the south midland and eastern agricultural 
counties, in which the offences against the currency are pecu- 
liarly in excess. 

10. A great excess of crime is observed to follow every con- 
siderable access to the price of food, and consequent disturb- 
ance of credit and industry, without any commensurate recoil 
when prices are lowered and manufactunng prosperity restored j 
while, on the other hand, a steady decline of assaults shows a 
favourable progress in manners in the more-policed districts. 

11. The moral influences of improved police, too, are obvi- ^^ 
ously greater than has generally been supposed, in its repression of impiwed 
of the small pot-house crime which the present data prove to ^^^'** 
have an immediate sympathy with the violent and malicious 
offences against property, and offences against the currency, 

and to be in all probability a sort of nursing crime, through 
which (in times of disordered industry more especially) the 
hardier of the young and unprincipled graduate into profes- 
sional crime ; influences which are obvious in the comparative 
deficiency of these minor commitments in proportion to tne more 
serious in the best-policed counties. 

12. The adoption of the class of serious offences against the ^Jf^JUJo^g 
person and malicious offences against property, as the index la/atow- or 
class of crimey is justified by the results of an entirely different SomS^ 
set of observations, agreeing with these only in their compara- iflJ^"" 
tive absence of influence from migration, viz., the returns of ^'*i«°*""- 
improvidmt rmrriages (designating as such all those of males b^^y. 
under 21 years of age), toAtVA are likewise universally in excess Kd «^SlRi. 
only where ignorance is in excess, except amongst the rude popu- 
lations of the North and West of Yorkshire. 

13. Its adoption is equally supported by the returns of has-- 
tardy ^ which afford the same general testimony in favour of the 
influences associated with instruction, except in the cases of 
two other of the noriihern counties (Cumberland and West- 
moreland), characterised by the sanie rudeness of manners. 
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14. The amalgamation of the two latter bodies of &ct8, were 
it possible, woula afford a yet more accurate coinddence with 
the class adopted as that of index crime (since they reinreseiit, 
to a great extent, alternative forms of improvidence); and an 
equal support to it, in regard to the south and east of England, 
is supplied by the returns of paupers reUeved, and of deposits 
accumulated in savings' banks. 

15. The excesfflve influence of fluctuations in the National 
industry upon the condition of the mining and manufacturiiig 
districts is shown, not only in the peculiar excess of commit- 
ments observed in them in " bad times" (the result, as appears 
by their very character, rather of the idleness than the distress 
of such times), but also in the excess of improvident marriages 
and of bastardy which characterize them in the " good times ;'* 
the metropolis also sharing in the latter excess, especially under 
a gambling excitement, Hkc that of the railway mania. 

16. These various data afford a testimony in favour of the 
educational influences generally associated with instruction far 
more powerful than any that has yet been supplied; and yet 
these influences are by no means Unmixed with others, of 
which it is impossible to estimate the exact force, but every 
reasonable allowance for which will still leave a large balance 
to the credit of the school, so long as a deficiency of instruction 
among the population at large is accompanied by a proportionate 
excess of criminal commitments of the kinds least influenced by 
migration, and by every other indication of relative weakness and 
corruption. 
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17. Wherever there is a less amount of instruction, that 
which is being conveyed is also inferior in its power of guard- 

iBdnMt&n is i°g from moral failure, insomuch that a number possessed of 
dlfocSro^in ^^ inferior instruction, more than proportionate to those who 
quality. reccivc it among the population at large, are brought to the 
bar of justice. 

18. The progress of such education among the body of the 
people as supplies this protective influence, shows itself in the 
criminal calendars by a general decrease in the commitments, 
and, above all, in the proportion of those who can " read and 
write well," rather than of those who are of an inferior grade 
of instruction, whose numbers necessarily increase with the 
extension of instruction, the good effects of which must be sought 
therefore, in the higher tests pointing to its quality, 

19. The decline of absolute inability to read and write at 
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double the rate among those brought up to the bar of justice 
that is observed among those who come to be married, is a de-^ 
cisive evidence against the influences associated with sorne of 
the instruction now conveyed in the remoter agricultural and 
manufacturing districts, where this effect is most obvious, by the 
weakest of the day and the most overtasked of the Sunday- 
schools ; though none against those associated with the greater 
and better part of it, or against the conviction that without 
these influences a far worse state of society would have super- 
vened ; as appears hy the augmentation of crime as the concomi^ 
tant of every relative increase of ignorance in several of tlie 
counties. 

20. 7!%e conclusion is hence irresistible that education 25 suiid, useful. 
essential to the security of modem society, and that such educa-r " ucaUon *" 
tion should be solid, useful, and above all, Christian, in super- f^hj**^ 
sedence of much that is given by the weakest of the day-schools, ***^°® 
and attempted by the most secular of the Sunday-schools. society. 

21. The Christian School, therefore, is one great instrument 
for the moral elevation of society, which even the un- Christian 
should support, on considerations of the most selfish interest, 

22. Next to education, the organization of industry appears ^yP'^^^f 
to have the most powerful influence on the moral aspects of effects of the 
Bociety, and is therefore a feature which has been kept in view "ffj,';;"^'' 
in the present investigation with almost equal constancy ; an **" *'"™'*- 
aggravation of every evil appearing, cceteris paribus, wherever 

light domestic industry, furnishing a produce for sale and not 
for home use, is found for the women and children ; with the 
effect of relieving the labour of the male head of the family 
from much of its support, iand thereby encouraging both bas- 
tardy and early marriages, with their attendant tram of exces- 
sive numbers, depending on a fluctuating trade and a half- 
employed manhood ; such being especially the case in the south 
midland agricultural counties with domestic manufactures, 
and the manufacturing counties with dispersed trades; the 
worst combination of all being that of domestic manufactures, 
agricultural labour, and old poor-law habits, as in Bucking- 
hamshire and Bedfordshire. 

23. The " small husbandry,*' on the other hand, appears to 
be at the end of the scale the very opposite to the "small 
manufactures;" being accompanied, whether in the Celtic 
regions of the west, where it prevails universally, or in the 
Scandinavian regions of the north, where it prevails extensively 
by a great deficiency of every feature of evu, except bastardy, 
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24. The large capital systems of industry, whether agricul- 
tural or manufacturing, hold a varying moral position between 
the small husbandry and the small manufactures, in general 
accordance with then: degree of ignorance, whether in respect 
of crime, incontinence, pauperism, or want of providence ; tlie 
agricultural being^ on the whole^ the most ignorant and therefore 
the most depraved ; though shades of both crime and ignorance 
darker than those of the agricultural regions in the same lati* 
tude, characterize the manufacturing districts in their extension 
northward, while, on the other hand, they have greatly the ad* 
vantage of the agricultural districts in regard to pauperism ; 
the deficiency of bastardy in some of the coal and iron districts 
being likewise very remarkable. 

oi the pro- 25. The excess of real property in proportion to tiie popular- 
wwith.**^ tion is assumed to afford some rude index to the extent of the 
culture by larger farms, which has been considered with refer- 
ence to the organization of industry ; and the result derivable 
from the 'generally unfavourable aspect of the districts where 
real property is in the greatest relative excess, is obviously that 
a higher development of industry demands a higher develop- 
ment of moral character among the population to work it with 
social safety. 

Of the pro. 26. The excess of persons of independent means is seen gene- 
Slw^'of ^^^'y ^ coincide with the excess of instruction, and their direct 
Cuure. influence cannot, therefore, be wholly distinguished from that 

portion of it which is exercised through the agency of the 

schools. 

Of the con- 27. The concentration of the population into masses appears 
JTthr***" le *'^ ^^^® ^^® effect of augmenting the gross commitments, and 
especially those for offences against property without violence, 
but, for the reasons already stated, may be concluded to have 
little effect in augmenting the proportion of delinquents, but 
only in aggregating the ill-disposed in peculiar excess. 

Of eieenoay. 28. Elecmosynary relief has imdoubtedly an influence to the 
nary relief. ^^^^ rcsult, in the pkccs of morc genteel residence ; and the 
most pauperized districts are those in which the farmers, in the 
Boards of Guardians, and in the administration of the highway 
rates, still in a sordid misconception of their own interests, use 
the public funds to the full extent of their ability, to keep up 
that excess of labour in the market, and therefore, as they 
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vainly imagine that cheapness of it, which the farmers of 
Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire find, without any such con- 
trivance, among the poor peasantry of those cx)untie3, half 
dependent on their petty domestic manufactures of straw and 
lace. 

29. The influence of race^ too, can scarcely be doubted, inofr*«e. 
contemplating many of the facts here brought to accoimt, such 

as tliose which give a peculiar aspect throughout to the Celtic 
populations of the west ; whose ignorance, poverty, and excess 
of numbers in proportion to the produce of the soil, are as ob- 
vious as their relative deficiency of gross crime and improvident 
marriages, with only the average of incontinence in other 
respects, and a deficiency of savings in banks, which, however, 
indicative of their genuine poverty, in no respect impugns the 
exceeding parsimony wluch characterizes the daily life of their 
peasantry ; features which all indicate considerable popular 
misapprehensions as to the Celtic character, and the structure 
of society which it is calculated to produce. 

30. There is likewise a very remarkable general resemblance 
in moral features between the Celtic regions of the west and 
the Scandinavian districts of the north, except in the greater 
amount of energy, instruction, and means possessed by the 
latter ; the second as well as the third being probably a result 
of the first — a characteristic of race associated with higher 
habits of co-operation. 

31. The Celtic districts, considered apart ^ always give the 
same results as those supplied by the rest of the kingdom, with 
reference to the predominantly beneficial influences associated 
with instruction, although they often appear, in the more 
general comparison with the kingdom at large, to give opposite 
testimony, owing to the peculiarities apparently attaclung to 
race, which are now pointed out. 

In the following Shaded Maps it will be observed that it is 
always the favourable end of the scale, morally considered, 
that receives the lightest tint, whether it he plus ( + ), or minus 
( — ) of the element under consideration ; and by their appeal 
to the eye, they will materially facilitate the reception of the 
preceding Results^ and the exploration of the subsequent C7c?m- 
parative Abstract. 
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